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An Announcement 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
Managing Editor 


HE present issue of The Modern Language Journal closes the twenty- 

fifth volume, which with its eleven numbers, including the 112-page 
Jubilee Issue of last January, is by far the stoutest volume our publica- 
tion has yet seen in twenty-five years. Partly this is accidental, due to the 
change of volume year, but partly deliberate. At any rate, in critical times 
like these, when a national emergency leaves its imprint upon almost every 
phase of our daily lives, it is peculiarly fitting for teachers of the modern 
foreign languages, who have much to offer the American people at this 
juncture, to symbolize their renewed faith in their own work by publishing 
a volume which is larger and, we hope, meatier than the usual one. 

Beginning with the January, 1942, issue, we venture upon a new 
volume—the twenty-sixth—which will run through December, will have 
the usual eight numbers, and will be the last to appear under the present 
editorial and business management. It shall be our endeavor-to make it 
worthy of our great cause, and as usual we bespeak the full cooperation of 
our readers and collaborators. 

One of our assistant managing editors, Professor E. F. Engel of the 
University of Kansas, who for many years has been in charge of the radio 
department, has found it necessary to resign because he feels he is no 
longer in intimate touch with that field. He conducted radio work at Kansas 
and the radio department of The Modern Language Journal with success for 
a long time. In deeply regretting the loss to us, we are conscious of the 
excellent work that Professor Engel has performed for us all. His successor 
is to be Dr. Carroll Atkinson, Director of the Nelson Memorial Library of 
books on radio education in Detroit. Dr. Atkinson, whose article, “Radio 
Used as an Educational Tool in the Philippine Islands,” published in the 
October issue of this year, will be favorably remembered, is a doctor of 
philosophy of the Peabody College for Teachers and the author of numerous 
books and articles on radio education. Among the books on radio which 
Dr. Atkinson has published within the last four years are Education by Radio 
in American Schools, 1938, Development of Radio Educational Policies in 
American Public School Systems, 1939, American Universities and Colleges 
that have held Broadcast Licenses, 1941, and Radio Used as an Educational 
Tool, 1941. He has had varied broadcasting, editorial and teaching experi- 
ence in different parts of the country, having been editor of The American 
Educator for four years, as well as a CCC radio director, a commentator and 
a broadcaster of special radio series. Until recently he was professor in the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Jersey City and director of radio in 
the Newark branch of the same college. 
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We welcome Dr. Atkinson to our ranks and wish him success in his 
endeavor to represent this important phase of education to our readers 
henceforth. It is our conviction that foreign language education and the 
radio will become more and more closely linked as time goes on, so that it 
behooves us language teachers to study the possibilities of the radio most 


painstakingly. 
Special Notice 


DEAN HENRY GRATTAN Dovyte of George Washington University has ar- 
ranged for a public meeting under the auspices of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers in the Chateau Room of the Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, at 8 P.M. on the evening of December 31. The program will be 
approximately as follows: 

Presiding: Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of Foreign Languages in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, President of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. 

Report of the Committee on the Place of the Modern Foreign Languages ii 
American Education (Wilfred Attwood Beardsley and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Co-Chairmen). 


Addresses: 
“Foreign Languages in International Cultural Relations,” Richard 


Pattee, Acting Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, United States 
Department of State. 


Other speakers (to be announced) 
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Education in Peril 


V. A. McCrossEN 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—The educational “reforms” recently proposed by ten educators to the 
American Council on Education are suggestions to make our education totalitarian in nature. 
They would make American education conform to Soviet and National Socialist trends. Edu- 
cation is in peril if they are adopted.) 


T HAS become a commonplace to Americans in recent years that the one 

thing we must not do in our struggle to preserve our democracy in our 
own country is to ape the methods and trends of the totalitarian lands and, 
by copying their patterns for efficient and successful action, destroy here at 
home the very things we have tried to safeguard. This warning seems to 
have fallen on deaf ears as far as the American Youth Commission is con- 
cerned, with its recent recommendations for a reform in secondary education 
as outlined by ten distinguished educators. In the light of recent educational 
trends in Russia and Germany for the past several decades it seems almost 
incredible that a group of American educators should propose such a list 
of educational “reforms” as those recommended recently by Drs. Briggs, 
French, Graham, Granger, Prosser, Spaulding, Stoddard, Strayer, Stutton, 
and Tyler to the American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education. This committee of ten recommended practical work training in 
the high school, expansion of the social studies, instruction concerning per- 
sonal problems, fundamental revision of standard courses, new methods of 
teaching them, and an improved reading standard for pupils. With the ex- 
ception of the recommendation for improvement in reading, the “reforms” 
advocated by the committee have been proved by recent trends in Russia 
and Germany to make for the education of future goose-steppers and to de- 
stroy the tradition of eager, searching individualism. In fact, there is no 
European country under a dictatorship, either of the left or of the right, 
that has not in its predictatorship years entered upon a program of educa- 
tional “reform” like that proposed by the committee of ten. 

The young Communist and National Socialists of Russia and Germany 
have been prepared and are still being prepared by an educational diet of 
practical work in the secondary school and university, by a multiplication 
of easy courses in the social sciences, by instruction in personal problems, 
and by revised, new, “progressive” methods of teaching. 

Since 1860 there have been three major trends in German and Russian 
education which are important in view of the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission. The first was a trend away from the cultural and 
traditional to the “practical,” the vocational, the “modern.” There were 
many ramifications of this first trend. There was a bitter criticism against 
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the old school because it did not prepare for “‘practical” living.! There was 
a substitution of bread and circus values in the schools for the idealistic 
and spiritual values of humanistic education. Youth demanded to be taught 
in the schools something which would enable it to get a job; it also demanded 
that what was taught should be easy or entertaining. There was gradually 
established a new type of education, whose philosophy was “learning by 
doing,” (in German, Arbeitsunterricht, in Russian, rabochoe uchenie), as 
advocated by Natorp, Seyfort, and Dewey, in order that there might be as 
close as possible a tie-up between the schools and real life. Courses in all 
sorts of technical and vocational training and in the manual and commercial 
“arts” slowly gained their way into the curriculum. There was a vicious at- 
tack against fine, old traditional subjects, literature and languages, philos- 
ophy, pure mathematics, and pure science, and all history except contem- 
porary and social history. As early as 1890 ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany 
bitterly assailed the teaching of foreign languages, urged that those subjects 
should be banished from the curriculum and replaced by physical training, 
the study of government and modern society, and technical subjects.’ 
School work was supplemented by an endless number of extra-academic 
ramifications. Excursions to industrial plants, to commercial centers, to 
farms, and to governmental and social agencies, and many types of extra- 
curricular activities pushed academic learning into the background. In 
Soviet Russia the school has been identified with real life activity.* An ef- 
fort is made to join every school with a factory, a farm, an industrial plant, 
or a tractor station. In Germany such “progressive” extremes are becoming 
increasingly common. In both countries a fringe of “‘ultra-progressives”’ are 
now demanding the complete abolition of the schools. Since schools have 
been joined with everyday, adult activity, why have schools at all? From 
1880 onwards stress has been increasingly laid in both Germany and Russia 
on the service value of the school to the community rather than on the 
teaching of corpora of knowledge. 

A second trend was the denial of the value of pure intellectual education. 
The “‘progressives” stressed that the duty of the school was not so much to 
instil knowledge and provide inspiration for the student as to help form citi- 
zenship attitudes and adjust the personality of the student to his environ- 
ment. ‘‘Progressives”’ were so far astray from the Christian basis of educa- 
tion that they forgot the Christian principle that the intellect is the highest 
faculty of the soul, that to train the intellect and the intellect alone is by no 
means the lowly goal that the “progressives” held it to be. Sex education 


1 Becker, Carl H., “Secondary Education and Teacher Training in Germany,” Teachers 
College Record XXXIII, 26-44, 262-278, 347-364, October and December 1931, January 1932, 
passim. 

* An English translation of the main parts of the Kaiser’s Address to the Commission on 
School Reform is found in The Educational Review, I, 200-208, February 1891. 

3 Kommunisticheskoe V os pitanie, No. 2, Moscow, 1933. 
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and “guidance” or “counseling” became two of the chief functions o: the 
school. Both Karl Marx and Saint-Simon had stressed the importance of sex 
education and claimed that to give two consecutive generations of a na- 
tion’s youth instruction in sex would break down the bourgeois idealism of 
the nation and prepare for the materialistic goals of “the sovereign prole- 
tariat’s will.” Psychologist ‘“‘medicine-men,” sociologists, and ‘‘progressive”’ 
educators prepared a formidable battery of tests and mumbojumboism of 
quackery to adjust the student’s personality and make him happy and co- 
operative in society.‘ The subtle attack against inspirational knowledge, 
the establishment of cooperative citizenship goals of loyalty to the group 
rather than loyalty to the individual, the adjustment of personality by com- 
placent psychological “medicine-men” along everyday mediocre norms were 
important forces in bringing into education the totalitarian mind. There is 
no hint of intellectualism in totalitarian education. There is no hint of a 
love of learning. There is no hint of culture or refinement. There is no 
hint of a quest for beauty, a love of literature, a devotion to science, a 
search for something above and beyond everyday needs, no hint of a real- 
ization of something untouched and unanswered by daily work and daily 
duty, no hint of spiritual values, of God’s omnipotence and overwhelming 
love. Totalitarian education is always education for something, rather than 
education im something. It is education for some goal rather than education 
of the individual. It is training for citizenship and duty rather than the 
broadening and enriching and uplifting of the mind and spirit of man. 
Russian and German education teaches a pupil a skill or trade for which 
he shows some talent. It fits him for a job which is useful both to him and 
his fatherland. His work at his trade or craft will earn for him his daily 
bread. It performs a necessary and helpful service for his native land in its 
struggle against the “wicked plutocracies” “for the workers of all lands.” 
But it also renders him a cog in the National Socialist or Communist work 
machine. Totalitarian education is always “progressive” and efficient. It is 
in a very real way dominated by the ideal of efficiency. It is necessary for 
the preservation of the Nazi and Bolshevik revolutions that Russian and 
German education should be efficient. The demand for efficiency makes 
Soviet and German education preoccupied and absorbed in details, tech- 
niques, administration, organization, and practice which may bring about 
greater efficiency. The totalitarian educators must make their education 
the last word in efficiency, in turning out more and more efficient workers 
for the Bolshevik and Nazi industrial machine. They must produce more 
efficient farmers, miners, factory and technical workers. They must prepare 
better potential soldiers for the army, better fliers for the air force. The 
emphasis on efficiency strengthens the tendency of totalitarian education to 
become increasingly vocational. Vocational education stresses a single skill 


* Wagner, A. M. “The Cultural Policy of Post War Germany,” The Contemporary Review, 
CLV, 441-451, April 1939, 
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or a body of related skills. It trains the individual to do one thing in one 
way and usually only one, ‘“‘the best way.” In a mechanical sense efficient 
education and vocational education tend to be one. In its extremes totali- 
tarian education would be one hundred per cent efficient and one hundred 
per cent vocational. 

The drive for efficiency also means that newer and better “‘progressive”’ 
methods, subjects, organization, techniques should be continously evolved. 
Nazi and Soviet education will, therefore, never be stable. A new program 
is adopted in both Russia and Germany on an average of every other year. 
Up-to-the-minute “progressive” experimentation seems to indicate an 
advisability of continual change. There is always a new experiment, a new 
‘‘progressive”’ study that demands a new approach, new techniques. Edu- 
cation in a totalitarian state has no time to get roots, to catch its breath, to 
mature for itself a spirit. It is mechanical, efficient, up-to-date, ephemeral. 

In all this drive in totalitarian education for the efficient, the new, the 
up-to-date, there lies a definite warning for American education. The 
breathless haste of the American “‘progressives’”’ to experiment and change 
and reexperiment and rechange partakes of the same restless, mechanistic 
soullessness as the haste of their totalitarian comrades in Russia and Ger- 
many. A genuine education must have roots and depth. It cannot veer with 
every wind. It must have tradition or else it becomes ephemeral. It must 
have calm, time to reflect, ponder, think. It cannot be changed to fit every 
passing current that may seem to lead to momentary mechanical efficiency. 
It loses in depth and spirit far more than it gains in the seeming efficiency 
of the moment. 

Education in a very real sense in Russia and Germany is a function of 
society. All cultural influences are dominated by a single aim. There is no 
break between influences in the school and outside of it. The school is made 
as far as possible to be like life in the outside world. Formal education is 
considered less important than informal. In fidelity to its Rousseauan roots, 
totalitarian education causes greater reliance to be placed upon the cult of 
the emotions than upon the cult of the mind. Russian and German educa- 
tion alleges that the traditional humanistic school has devoted too much 
time to the intellectual problems of pupils and neglected their emotional 
and physical growth.5 

“To develop the whole man” education should identify itself with life, 
the Russian and German educators claim. Book learning should give way 
to increased learning through experience and through situations which re- 
_ semble those of normal adult life to the maximum degree possible. The 
Nazis and Soviets criticize the traditional humanistic school of the past, 
where, they allege, children have to learn to do many things which “are of 
no practical value to them.” They insist that children should have an op- 


5 Kandel, I. L., “Education in Nazi Germany,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLXXXII, 153-163, November 1935. 
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portunity to partake in planning the work of their classes so as to train 
themselves for the group activity and collective cooperation so necessary in 
a state where the sovereign proletariat’s will prevails. They insist that pupils 
should also have frequent opportunities to visit farms, factories, govern- 
ment offices, and points of public activity, if these are not already a part of 
the school. In both Russia and Germany there is a constant emphasis on 
the principle that a teacher should not be judged in terms of the amount of 
subject matter his pupils learn but rather according to how well he prepares 
them for life. From the standpoint of contemporary trends in American 
education away from subject matter, it cannot be overstressed that totali- 
tarian education is never principally education im something, it is education 
for something, practical life or citizenship or a job. 

German and Russian education place great emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of a child’s having a large and varied sensory experience before school, 
out of school, and during school. In the materialistic educational philosophy 
of totalitarians, either of the left or of the right, it is held that all knowledge, 
except possibly that borne along on the stream of inherited instincts, must 
come through the senses and through bodily activities. The totalitarians 
hold that nothing is learned until it is actuated. They claim that since we 
are all animals, first of all and all the time, education must concern itself 
with physical life, must carry on mental and physical activities together 
on parallel and constantly correlated lines. All our learning, they maintain 
must come directly or indirectly through the body. Therefore, totalitarian 
education tries to make the child see, hear, smell, handle, act, build up, tear 
down, come in close, intimate touch with things, raw things, with scenes 
and persons and events and places, to feel the primal, human emotions. 
Education in the totalitarian world is not a question of inspiration and up- 
lifting and enrichment. It is a question of activity and contact, sight, and 
feel, and smell. Man is reduced to the animal level. There is naturally a 
minimum of theory in totalitarian learning. Everything is as practical as 
possible and tends always to approach the vocational level. 

Totalitarian education is, wherever possible, not only a preparation for 
life but life itself. Russian schools are actual farms and factories or are, at 
least, connected with farms and factories wherever such an arrangement is 
physically possible. The reforms of 1933 could not break the emphasis on 
the plan of labor for all schools. This “real life” type of school is spreading 
rapidly also in Germany, although barring sudden developments, it will be 
many years before such extremes become as common as they are in Russia. 
If totalitarian education is considered sometimes to be preparation for 
life, it is then a preparation for life by means of the maximum of participa- 
tion in life. Totalitarian educators feel certain that a child lives most ef- 
fectively for the state not by having its eyes focused on what it is to become 
when it is an adult, not by a preparation for an indefinite future, but by liv- 
ing most fully for the state an infant’s life when it is an infant, a child’s life 
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when it is a child, an adolescent’s life when it is an adolescent. They wish to 
allow a child’s instincts and its interests full play within the totalitarian 
pattern of service and give them full work for the good of the community 
and the nation by having the child contribute to the collective good from 
its earliest years. 

A third trend in secondary and higher education in Russia and Germany 
in the pre-totalitarian years was a tremendous surge in the popularity of the 
social sciences, sociology, economics, and political science, in fact, in all 
courses stressing a study of the nature and problems of society and govern- 
ment. By 1907 ninety per cent of the students in the Russian schools were 
engaged in social science studies or ramifications of them.’ By 1928 in 
Germany the social sciences and the allied fields of education and psychology 
were enrolling more students than all the other subjects put together.’ 
Since the Revolution of 1917 Soviet Russia has identified almost all aca- 
demic learning with the social sciences. The obchestvovedenie (social studies) 
program dominates the entire educational system from kindergarten to 
graduate school.® Sociology is the basic academic study recommended in 
Communistic Russia. School subjects must be integrated with the social 
sciences or dropped from the curriculum. Not even the absurd inefficiencies 
of the “‘progressive,” social science program, as bared in the adopted re- 
forms of 1933, have succeeded in weakening the social science strangle hold 
on the curriculum. Lenin, Stalin, Lunacharsky, Kroupskaya have all said 
that the certain way to make a good Communist out of a pupil is to have 
him deny God and study the social sciences. In National Socialist Germany 
economics is the leading subject. In the University of Posen, which the 
Germans opened February 12, 1940, in the territory recently annexed from 
Poland, economics and political science were the only subjects offered from 
the first, with sociology to be added when the university would open for the 
fall semester in November, 1940. A sociologist is the only scholar to be men- 
tioned in recent numbers of Freude und Arbeit ;* there he was praised for his 
“keen understanding of social problems which must be tackled with tangible 
effect and not hidden away in treatises on library shelves.”’ The entire Ger- 
man elementary educational system is centered around the Heimatkunde 
unit, an elementary “progressive,” social science program “‘by which the 
pupil becomes aware of the world about him,” but, incidentally, learns 
little or no arithmetic, geography, and grammar.” It certainly is of impor- 


6 “Chaos in Russian Schools,” The American Review of Reviews, XXXVI, 496-497, Oc- 
tober 1907. 

? Cf. Kilner Vierteljahrsheft fiir Soziologie, IV, 318-329, 1935. 

® Lodge, Nucia P., “Has Soviet Russia Repudiated Progressive Methods?”, Progressive 
Education, XI, 63-70, January 1934. 

® A German propaganda magazine edited by the International Bureau, Freude und Arbeit, 
Berlin. 

10 Lindegren, Alina M.., “Education in Germany,” Bulletin No. 15, United States Depart- 
ment of Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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tance to note that among the educational reforms instituted in France a few 
years ago by Premier Blum and the Popular Front there was a great stress 
on the social sciences and a lessening of the opportunity to study language, 
literature, philosophy, pure mathematics, and pure science. 

The reason that the social sciences are so popular in the dictator coun- 
tries is not difficult to find. Their safety lies in the fact that, in general, in 
them there is no real body of knowledge, only opinion or the interpretation 
of cleverly opinionated statistics on social, economic, and political phe- 
nomena. Opinion can always be changed to order in a very short time. 
Therefore, the social sciences can be adjusted to fit in whatever direction 
the political wind veers them. But conservative subjects like chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, foreign languages, and literature learn imperiectly, if 
at all, National Socialist or Communistic trends. They are dangerous to the 
totalitarian countries. For unlike the social sciences they represent a corpus 
of knowledge rather than a body of shifting contemporary opinion on the 
social, economic, and political order. 

With the exception of the recommendations for improvement in reading, 
the “reforms” advocated by the ten educators to the American Youth 
Commission will drive American education even further along the path 
which German and Russian education has already followed. They will make 
for the education of proletarian skilled workers, who will possess no indi- 
viduality except a sense of plodding cooperation with the group for the ma- 
terialistic good of society. American education, if it is to remain democratic 
and not become proletarian, must repudiate the “practical” work activity, 
the social sciences, the “guidance” and “‘counseling” and “help in the per- 
sonal problems,” and the “progressive” techniques which have stultified 
learning in the totalitarian countries. It must stress idealism and spiritual- 
ity. It must cultivate languages, literature, philosophy, pure mathematics, 
and pure science, the liberal subjects, the subjects which liberated the minds 
of the great founders of the democratic tradition for the last 2,400 years, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, St. Augustine, Thomas of Aquinas, 
Rabelais, Pascal, Montaigne, Locke, Voltaire, and Jefferson. Probably no 
American has ever influenced his native land as much as Thomas Jefferson. 
Probably no man could be more truly American than he. This great Ameri- 
can democrat thought deeply on the subject of education and what it should 
contain to produce great democratic spirits. In a letter to Peter Carr, who 
asked him for advice in acquiring an education, Jefferson expressed what a 
good education should contain. “ . . . I can assure you that possession of it 
[a knowledge of pure science] is, what (next to an honest heart) will above 
all things render you dear to your friends, and give you fame and promotion 
in your own country. ... Be choice in your reading; . . . begin to pursue 
a regular course in it; and not . . . suffer youreslf to be turned to the right 
or the left by reading anything out of that course. . . . I advise you to begin 
@ course in ancient history, reading everything in the original and not in 
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translations. First read Goldsmith’s History of Greece. This will give you a 
digested view of that field. Then take up ancient history in detail, reading 
the following books, in the following order: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phontis Anabasis, Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, Justin. This 
shall form the first stage of your historical reading. ... The next will be 
Roman history, (Livy, Sallust, Caesar, Cicero’s Epistles, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Gibbon). . . . In Greek and Latin poetry, you will have read or will read at 
school, Virgil, Terence, Horace, Anacreon, Theocritus, Homer, Euripides, 
Sophocles. Read also Milton’s Paradise Lost, Shakespeare, Ossian, Pope’s 
and Swift’s works, in order to form your style in your own language. In 
morality, read Epictetus, Xenophontis Memorabilia, Plato’s Socratic dia- 
logues, Cicero’s philosophies, Antoninus, and Seneca. . . . Divide what re- 
mains of your vacant hours into three portions. Give the principal one to 
History, the other two, which should be shorter, to Philosophy and Poetry. 
. .. [have ordered the following books to be sent to you from London... : 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon’s Anabasis, Hellenics, and Memorabilia, 
Cicero’s works, Baretti’s Spanish and English dictionary, Martin’s Philo- 
sophical Grammar, and Martin’s Philosophia Britannica. I will send you the 
following from hence (i.e., Paris): Bezout’s Mathematics, De la Lande’s 
Astronomy, Muschenbrock’s Physics, Quintus Curtius, Justin, a Spanish 
Grammar, and some Spanish books. You will observe that Martin, Bezout, 
De la Lande, and Muschenbrock are not in the preceding plan. They are not 
to be opened until you go to the University. You are now, I expect, learning 
French. You must push this; because the books which will be put into your 
hands when you advance into Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Natural 
History, etc., will be mostly French, these sciences being better treated by 
the French than the English writers. Our future connection with Spain ren- 
ders that the most necessary of the modern languages, after the French. 
When you become a public man, you may have occasion for it, and the cir- 
cumstance of your possessing that language, may give you a preference 
over other candidates.’ Concerning Greek, the subject most despised in 
the totalitarian world, Jefferson wrote to Joseph Priestley in 1800: “I thank 
on my knees him who directed my early education for having put into my 
possession this rich source of delight, and I would not exchange it for any- 
thing which I could then have acquired and have not acquired.” 

Let it not be suggested for a moment that Jefferson’s way of education 
is outmoded, that it belongs to the horse and buggy era. The argument is 
specious, the analogy false. No criticism of the humanistic subjects as the 
horse and buggy subjects of education can possibly defend any severance 
from the sources of the inspiration of the great men of the past. We are deal- 


11 Jefferson, Thomas, The Writings, Washington, H. A., (editor), I, 395-399, Philadelphia, 
L. B. Lippincott and Co., 1864. 

® Chinard, Gilbert, “Thomas Jefferson as a Classical Scholar,” The American Scholar, I, 
143, March 1932. 
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ing with education, not with methods of conveyance. We are dealing with 
ideas, with ideals, with inspiration, and the source of democratic idealism. 
It is a false analogy to speak of technical improvements, of mechanical 
externals like automobiles or horses or buggies. They have nothing to do 
with the problem. It is not a question of comparing the physical means of 
conveyance of our forefathers with our own. It is a question of examining 
the sources of their inspiration and their idealism and finding that we of the 
twentieth century are rapidly abandoning them. It is a question of finding 
that the twentieth century is being condemned to get its inspiration from 
speech courses, salesmanship, sociology, and typewriting. It is a question of 
finding that the sources of ideas and ideals in everything which has made 
America a glory to the world go back to men who were accomplished hu- 
manists like Thomas Jefferson. The sources of inspiration in philosophy, 
literature, languages, pure mathematics, and pure science which have fired 
the minds of great democrats for the past twenty-four centuries cannot be- 
come outmoded. They remain the same for any youth who is capable of be- 
ing inspired. The sources of the democratic idealism of Jefferson are the 
same sources by which American youth is to be inspired today, if it is to be 
inspired at all. 

The American Youth Commission and the ten distinguished educators who 
urged the reform of our secondary schools must remember that the schools of a 
free people are something higher than a laboratory of industry and commerce. 
They must give an uplift and inspiration that are not to be found when the 
everyday tasks of the worker are made the important studies of the school. A free 
people must be inspired by subjects and attitudes which are higher than the 
needs of everyday life. It must be given a hunger, an urge to strive ever onward 
and upward. It must not be bowed and enslaved from its earliest years by mo- 
tives and projects and subjects no higher than the search for bread. A school 
which brings the shop, the farm, the office into its rooms is a school which pre- 
pares in every sense for the totalitarian state. In fine, education should teach 
man that his highest and final search is God. Instead of trying to feed him 
and adjust him, it should broaden and enlarge and uplift his mind and soul. 
If it does not, education is, indeed, in peril! 
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Why Study German in 1941?" 


Guy R. VowLes 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—We cannot afford to imitate Nazi procedure and hurt ourselves by 
ostracizing a great cultural language, with its contributions to literature, music and science. 
Ideas are immortal; languages bearing great messages have withstood the ravages of time.) 


T WAS with considerable hesitation that I consented to appear on this 

program. Your chairman knows that I stalled for a week or two before 
accepting his kind invitation. My hesitance was not occasioned by any lack 
of conviction that we should continue to study German, but was due rather 
to the fact that my subject might be considered controversial, and that I 
might say something offensive to some of my audience. But, having over- 
come my reluctance, I feel that I owe it to my hearers to be perfectly 
honest. My father came to this country from England as a small boy in 
1850 and my mother was of New England stock, so that Iam thus of Anglo- 
Saxon blood; in addition I am a graduate of Oxford University. I am quite 
frankly as anti-Nazi in the present world situation as I was anti-German 
during the war of 1914-18. I say this simply to show that I have no hidden 
motive in defending the teaching and the study of the German language in 
these troublous days, unless the fact that my own job is involved might be 


called an ulterior motive. At any rate I have laid all my cards on the table." 


Perhaps one of the best reasons for retaining German in our curricula is 
that we cannot afford to imitate Nazi methods and procedures. In the 
summer of 1936 my son and I took the famous trip up the Rhine. As we 
approached the Lorelei Rock I recalled that it was customary for all the 
passengers of river boats to sing the Lorelei on passing the rock. I forgot 
for the moment that Heinrich Heine had made the mistake of having Jewish 
parents, and that therefore nothing he wrote could possibly be of any value 
or beauty. But as we passed the rock in sullen silence, the situation dawned 
upon me and I thought: Wie schade! A bit of the lovely romance of old 
Germany ruthlessly sacrificed to an arbitrary racial philosophy, if we may 
dignify it with that term. I have been told that Gundolf, gifted biographer 
of Goethe, was admired by the Nazis until they discovered that he was of 
the wrong race, and that his name was Gundelfinger. Germany has not only 
driven out some of her best brains, but has thrown overboard some of the 
best things in her culture because of a racial theory hardly susceptible of 
proof. Even Nietzsche, now looked upon as the prophet of national social- 
ism, said of the Jew: “What a blessing the Jew is among Germans!... 
The Jews are beyond all doubt the strongest, toughest, and purest race now 
living in Europe.” Russia, too, for different reasons, drove out the best 
brains in the country, and is now suffering the consequences. 


1 Paper read before the Modern Language Division of the North Carolina Educational 
Association, Asheville, N. C., April 4, 1941. 
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There is to be sure, through no good intention on the part of Germany, 
one good result. That is the fact that we in America have benefited im- 
measurably from the presence here of refugees of a high type, from Thomas 
Mann and Einstein down. On this point, let me quote Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, who said in September, 1939: “‘The 
American position on academic freedom has brought to our universities 
men of great distinction whose race or whose views are held to disqualify 
them from carrying on the search for truth in certain other countries. It 
may turn out that Hitler and Mussolini will be the great builders of the 
American universities. At the University of Chicago hardly a department 
from Art to Zoélogy has failed to benefit from the determined ignorance of 
the totalitarian régimes.” 

We did lose our heads to a certain extent during the Four Years War. 
But this time, if we are wise, we shall not call all Germans Huns or Boches— 
we shall not surrender our judgment to a more or less unthinking prejudice 
and thus cheat ourselves out of much that we can ill afford to lose. When 
Lawrence Tibbett, in an interview published March 1 in the Charlotte 
Observer, was asked whether he had noticed that audiences were beginning 
to resent his singing Wagner and other German music or Italian numbers, 
he replied: “No, I haven’t, and I’m glad of it. But I hear they don’t want 
German and Italian music in Canada now. That is bad. Wagner belongs to 
the world. And I say that with the added statement that I dispise Hitler 
just as cordially as you do or as anybody else does. But Hitler doesn’t own 
Wagner. And I have an idea Wagner would have despised Hitler as much 
as we do. I hope we don’t get to the point where we won’t listen to Ger- 
man or Italian music because we don’t like Hitler and Mussolini. I think 
that would be very foolish. Music is music.’ In contrast to this tendency 
in Canada, I was glad to see on the program of the service of February 15 
of the Church of Christ in Yale University two German religious numbers 
with German words. These were: Werde munter, mein Gemiite, by Johann 
Gottfried Walther, and Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott, by Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Our British cousins, daily subjected to the horrors of air warfare, are 
perhaps somewhat more levelheaded than the Canadians or ourselves. In 
February of this year I received from Blackwell’s in Oxford a published list 


* We may here insert a quotation, partially refuting Mr. Tibbett’s statement, from Time, 
September 8, 1941, p. 55: “Although Wagner is the great Nazi musical and ideological hero, 
a survey in Variety last week showed that there is no U. S. reaction whatever against German 
music. Even Canada can take it. Variety reported that Tenor Melchior, in deference to sup- 
posed Canadian tastes, lately omitted German numbers from a recital in Montreal. His 
audience shouted for German encores, got them.” 

; It was the privilege of the author of this paper to spend four delightful days attending the 
Fifth Annual Mozart Festival at Asheville, North Carolina, August 28, 29, 30, 31. This 


— enterprise, sponsored by public spirited citizens of Asheville, deserves to be better 
wn. 
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of the “100 essential books.” Such lists have been a vogue in England for 
over half a century. The 1941 list included biographies of Goethe and 
Beethoven; a book on war by General Carl v. Clausewitz; scientific books 
by Uexkiill (a German writer of Esthonian extraction) and S. Zuckerman 
(a member of the faculty of University College, London, and thus perhaps 
not to be counted as a German); Franz Kafka’s Amerika and philosophic 
and other learned works by the following fourteen German writers: Schopen- 
hauer, Wittgenstein, Vaihinger, Rohde, Lange, v. Hartmann, Jung, Freud, 
Adler, Koffka (not Kafka), Kéhler, Kretschmer, Jaensch and Vossler. 
Thus in this list of one hundred essential books pulished in England’s hour 
of trial almost one fifth are by or about Germans. 

I hope then that you will agree with me that we cannot afford to hurt 
ourselves by attempting to do to German culture what the Nazis have done 
to persons and ideas not in harmony with their ideology. If we refuse to 
narrow our vision, we may in some better day even be able to help Ger- 
many win back some of the things she has lost, such as the old akademische 
Freiheit, so admired by earlier generations of American educators that it 
has largely been imitated in our universities. 

Ideas are immortal. Though ancient Greece ceased to exist centuries 
ago, her ideas and her marvelous language bring constant blessings to us 
in our materialistic world. Even though the Roman Empire became steeped 
in corruption and eventually collapsed, we do not for that reason refuse to 
study the orderly language and the literature left us by her best minds. 
After the Napoleonic wars, during which England and France had been 
enemies, the French language was cultivated more than ever in England. 
In the quarter century since peace was restored between the United States 
and Germany, the teaching of German has to a great degree recovered 
from the doldrums of a day less mature and less tolerant, I believe, than 
our own. Shall we, in a shortsighted burst of intolerance, cut off our own 
noses to spite our faces, and refuse the beneficence of a great segment of 
human culture? It is to me unthinkable. 

The reasons for a continued interest in the German language are to 
many of us so obvious that it seems almost pedantic to repeat them. Before 
mentioning some of the better reasons, we may say that in a practical world 
we need to know what the Germans are “up to.”’ The world might have 
fared better if Treitschke had been taken more seriously before the war of 
1914. Perhaps the present war could have been averted if the British and 
French had fully appreciated the significance of Hitler’s Mein Kampf and 
similar books from Germany. I have read somewhere that Germany used to 
produce 700 military books a year. But the British and French peoples 
(not to mention ourselves), weary of war, settled down to a smug, comfort- 
able existence, to such an extent that even Munich seems to have aroused 
no man of importance except Winston Churchill and perhaps Anthony 
Eden. It took Czechoslovakia and then Poland to arouse those countries, 
but by that time it was too late to avoid the present conflict. (Paren- 
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thetically, it is interesting to note that our ambassador Dodd foresaw the 
war in 1937.) We need thus to know the German language and writings 
even for self-defense. 

We may well pass over all the arguments for studying foreign lan- 
guages which apply more or less equally to all the modern languages in 
which our schools and colleges take an interest, that is, aside from German, 
the Romance languages and to some extent Scandinavian. One can read 
such general arguments by the hour in our language journals. But there is 
one very special reason why German is of particular interest to us, namely, 
that it is of all the languages at all extensively studied in our country the 
language most closely related to English. Its basic vocabulary is Germanic, 
its accent and intonation are Teutonic, much less foreign to us than the 
accents of the Romance languages, and it is characterized by a subtle and 
appealing Gemiitlichkeit. Of course in using such a word as Gemiitlichkeit 
I realize that I am being more subjective than objective. It is true that in 
some respects Scandinavian, Dutch and especially Frisian are closer to 
English than is German, but they are the languages of minor countries, and 
the fact remains that of the major languages German is our closest kin. 

In any case, the language of a highly civilized people in central Europe, 
the language of a population of 80,000,000 or more, cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us whichever way the present war eventuates. Before an 
audience such as this I need in closing no more than summarize the treas- 
ures that have come to us through the instrumentality of the German 
language: its classic literature, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, the golden words 
of its gifted lyricists, Martin Luther’s Bible, the great hymns, the works of 
the great composers, the Bachs, the Beethovens, the Brahmses, the Wagners, 
yes, Wagner, even though he has become a saint in the Nazi ideology. It is 
only natural for many to be inclined to think that no good literature is 
being produced in present day Germany. On that score I refer my hearers 
to a little 46-page book on the German Novel, an objective treatment by a 
Swiss, Dr. A. W. Bettex,? who appraises I should say almost impartially 
novels by German refugees and by resident authors, as well as by Swiss 
German writers, and points out that not all literature emanating from 
Germany today is so onesided as to be unworthy of our serious considera- 
tion. And I suppose there is not a science to which Germany has not made 
extensive contributions, and to which she will not again, in a better day, 
continue to make contributions.‘ If I say that German up to at least 
recently has been the most important foreign language to us from a scientific 

* English edition published by Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 

‘“German will continue to be a required course in the biological curriculum even if it 
should become a dead language, even if the German people were wiped from the face of the 
earth,” declared Dr. Thurlow C. Nelson, head of the department of biology, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Quoted in the Modern Language Journal, XXV, 8 (May, 1941). Also of great interest 
s “The Importance of Studying and Knowing German,” by H. K. Post, Monatshefte fiir 
Deutschen Unterricht, XXXII, 3 (March, 1940), a symposium by twelve scientists and nine 
members of the arts faculty of Western Reserve University. 
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standpoint, I may be saying that partly from a subjective viewpoint, but 
those students of other languages present here are more than welcome to 
refute me if I am wrong. In sum, then, we must not be so shortsighted as 
to cut ourselves off from the culture of a great and able people, even though 
we feel that today under false leadership they are a menace to our way of | 
life. 
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Teachers Are Learning Spanish 


WILLIAM WACHS 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—A practical course for teachers in service.) 


N FEBRUARY, 1940, some of the teachers at the James Monroe High 

School, in departments other than Spanish, urged me to offer a course for 
teachers in service so that they might learn Spanish. Since they needed to 
register in some course for salary-increment credit, they wanted to select 
one which would be of direct benefit to them. Their chief goal in learning 
Spanish was to equip themselves with a sufficient knowledge of the language 
to make their future trips to Spanish American countries more profitable 
and enjoyable. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York accepted and sched- 
uled the course. There were to be fifteen sessions meeting once each week 
for two hours. 

The course, announced under the title ‘‘Practical Preparation for Travel 
in Spanish America,” was open to any teachers regardless of whether they 
knew any Spanish or not. 

At the first session over 100 teachers appeared who wanted to register 
for the course. Since by the second session the register had increased to 
about 125, the course was divided into two sessions, one meeting on Tues- 
days and the other on Wednesdays. 

Included on the register were teachers of elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools. Teachers of almost all subjects of the curriculum were 
represented. There were people from guidance departments and there was 
even one elementary school assistant principal. There were two or three 
teachers of Spanish, and several teachers of French who were going to have 
to teach some Spanish classes. All were enthusiastic, and eager to learn. 

The course was so designed that all could benefit regardless of the extent 
of their previous knowledge of Spanish. The first session was devoted to a 
thorough treatment of the basic elements of Spanish American pronuncia- 
tion, with simple rules and adequate examples. Mimeographed sheets were 
distributed to the teachers. While those who had studied considerable 
Spanish found much that filled gaps in their knowledge, nevertheless the 
beginners were not swamped with too difficult detail. In the pronunciation 
drill concert work played an important part. 

The second and third sessions were devoted to an explanation and dis- 
cussion of a compendium of vital grammar essential for most conversation. 

The plan in the following sessions was for the teachers to go over the 
next week’s sheets with the instructor, who explained difficulties and guided 
Pronunciation. At each session thereafter the teachers, having come pre- 
pared to form original sentences in Spanish based on these sheets, con- 
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versed with the instructor. At one session the instructor was the ticket 
agent or bus driver. At still another he was the waiter in a restaurant, or a 
hotel clerk. At another, he served as shop keeper, and so on. Each teacher 
was given an opportunity to ask questions and answer them in Spanish, 
simulating actual conditions in the country to be visited. Pronunciation 
was corrected and difficulties were explained. Incidental travel hints and 
explanations of Spanish American customs and idiosyncrasies were given. 

The course started as an experiment. In fifteen sessions too much could 
not be done, but the teachers enrolled in the course assured me that they 
would henceforth have much more confidence in themselves when traveling. 
They all felt that they had the basis for enough conversation to enable them 
to pick up greater fluency when they visited the country. 

In view of the present tendency in education to emphasize Inter-Ameri- 
can friendship and cultural exchange, the attitude of the teachers in this 
course was gratifying. 

The course will be offered again in ensuing terms, and it is hoped that 
similar courses may appear in other parts of the country. Perhaps a counter- 
part, teaching English to Spanish Americans in their own countries, will 
further improve the aforementioned Inter-American relationships. 

The writer is now preparing a version of the material of his course for 
use in teaching English to Spanish Americans, employing the same method 
as in teaching Spanish to North Americans. It is his contention that the 
only secure basis for a real Inter-American understanding is one which 
permits all parties to have dealings directly in one and the same language. 
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Difficulties in the Simultaneous Study 
of Spanish and Portuguese 


Yakov MALKIEL 
New York City 


(Author’s summary.—Certain difficulties arising from a simultaneous study of the two related 
languages, and suggestions, based on actual teaching experience, as to how they can be most 
effectively eliminated.) 


F WE consider the renown of the Castilian culture and the immense 

facilities accorded to Spanish studies in this country, knowledge of 
Portuguese is by no means sufficiently widespread in the United States. 
Nevertheless, no one can ignore the fact that Brazil covers half the area of 
South America. It has in recent years become an increasingly influential 
factor in this hemisphere and is sure to be more so in the future. In view of 
the war in Europe we may easily expect that the links uniting the republics 
of the New World will gain in strength and the spiritual intercourse between 
the nations will be gradually stimulated. In that eventuality, Portuguese 
will be regarded as a language of major importance within a comparatively 
short time, and attempts will be doubtless made to introduce it in American 
colleges or even high schools. 

In view of the prospect of this situation, it is well to clarify a source of 
possible misunderstanding. In the first place, Portuguese, as a linguistic 
unit, is by no means subordinate to Spanish, nor is Brazil substantially 
inferior, in respect to territorial extent, population and economic resources, 
to the rest of South America. Yet scholars and teachers ought to emphasize 
this elementary fact over and over again, because, so far, one can still hear 
the contrary assertions defended by serious people. The alleged numerical 
preponderance of Spanish speaking states must be pointed out as a dubious 
argument. The former Spanish empire immediately disintegrated after the 
War of Independence, whereas the originally Portuguese dominion con- 
tinued to hold together. The idea that the two idioms, aside from their 
expansion, are on the same level and, both by their descent and intrinsic 
value, equal in rank, is too familiar to the readers of this review to need 
special emphasis. 

So the first step should be to arouse a general interest in the language by 
brushing aside preconceived opinions. When that is accomplished, there 
remain some technical questions to be settled as precisely as possible. The 
important fact is that those who know Portuguese cannot afford to ignore 
learning Spanish. The two languages ought to be studied simultaneously, 
but a certain priority may be granted to Spanish on the ground that it is an 
easier idiom and possesses an older scholastic tradition. In other words, the 
Problem consists in inducing pupils already acquainted with, and having 
Some practice in Spanish, to learn the sister language without endangering 
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their previous acquirements. For every one will agree on the danger that 
even a thoroughly cultured and mature person inevitably runs into in learn- 
ing two languages so closely akin to each other. 

Precisely what constitutes this disadvantage? If a person happens to 
discover, in two separate languages, perfectly parallel series of words des- 
ignating a great many everyday objects and general concepts such as: 
house (casa), table (mesa), dresser (armario), country (pats), wheat (érigo), 
month (mes), hour (hora), uncle (tio), friend (amigo), blue (azul), green 
(verde), to like (querer), to eat (comer), to ask (pedir), to sleep (dormir)... , 
he naturally feels inclined to put up a kind of equation between the two 
languages. He gladly admits the existence of slight phonetic variations, e.g., 
ciudad — cidade; contento — contente. He goes so far as to discover the 
effectiveness of a “law” in the alternation of h-/f-, ll-/ch- (hierro—ferro, 
harina—farinha; llegar—chegar, llave—chave), but, then, he is quite certain 
to be puzzled and to shrink back from any unexpected deviation, incongru- 
ence and “irregularity.” For “window” (ventana), in Spanish, there is no cor- 
responding word in Portuguese, not even a theoretical venta, which, at 
best, he might feel tempted to reconstruct. If the student has no bases for 
easy and reliable guessing, disappointment and lack of interest are almost 
sure to ensue, Thus the first favorable impression of the beginner that 
everything in the new linguistic atmosphere appears so familiar, so self- 
understood, so easy to treasure up in one’s memory, is almost certain to 
be counterbalanced by a sad experience and to give way to despair. The very 
close kinship of two systems is a permanent hindrance to a light, clear, un- 
encumbered flow of speech in either of them. Any hope of grasping, picking 
up words or constructions by mere hearing is henceforth doomed to vanish. 
Memory, permanently impressed by very similar, but often contradictory 
words refuses to assist and unburden the student’s mind. On the contrary, 
it must be expected to exert a heavy pressure on the thinking power and to 
misguide the victim like a compass needle in oscillation. The farther the 
studies seem to advance, the less solid and well-grounded the pupil’s actual 
knowledge turns out to be, the more troublesome and painstaking will be 
also any attempt, on his part, at clearly differentiating and delimiting, in 
his own mental capacity, two systems fatally entangled. No good can come 
of such a confusion, all the more so since the difficulties are known to rise 
rapidly and become more and more bewildering. 

Just imagine that a word meaning “brush” changes into a “broom” 
(escoba); that the famous bull-fight is transformed into a horse-race (cor- 
rida); that there is a confusion between “to try” and “to seek” (procurar), 
“to accord” and “to awake” (acordar), “red” and “pink” (rojo); that a 
“talk” is in Portuguese conversa, an “exaggeration”’: exagéro, a “‘pronuncia- 
tion”: pronincia, a “granting”: outorga, which we are safe to believe might 
have been derived in Spanish by means of exactly the same endings, but, 
for some reason or other, are expressed by: conversaci6n, exageraci6n, pro- 
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nunciacién, otorgamiento; not to speak of such slight, but insidious varia- 
tions of spelling as: cual—qual, esptritu—espirito, vario—vério, kilémetro— 
quilémetro, ruina—ruina, Venus—Vénus, reunir—reiinir, innato—inato, 
Enrique—Henrique. 

To put the entire situation in its proper setting, let us imagine a clever 
average child who simultaneously starts learning two languages with so 
profound a gap to separate them as Russian and Turkish. At the very out- 
set, he is sure to be overwhelmed by the immense diversity of word material 
and grammatical resources. He will suffer from what we may be permitted 
to call a kind of linguistic double-sight. But gradually he will manage to 
disentangle himself, to find out paths that will enable him clearly to over- 
look the two distinct fields and, finally, master his former perplexity, so as 
to speak and write both languages with perfect lucidity. This is decidedly 
in contrast to his fellow-student, who is likely to succumb in his endeavor 
to learn Spanish and Portuguese with equal proficiency. 

Now that we have seen the danger of a simultaneous study, let us venture 
to suggest how to avert or, at least, mitigate it. In doing so, we only sum- 
marize some conclusions drawn from personal experience, having had an 
opportunity of teaching these two languages to more or less the same 
audience. The main idea is to create a convenient separation. Let us see 
from what points of view we may achieve this objective. 

1. From the standpoint of succession: Spanish must be spoken with 
great ease by the student before he is brought into contact with the first 
Portuguese word. It is important that, at this moment, he should speak 
the former idiom, to a certain degree, mechanically, so as to avoid burden- 
ing his mind with double the load of the lexical and grammatical content. 

2. As to intensity, when elements of the second language begin pene- 
trating a mental field originally reserved for the first alone, relaxing the 
studies of Spanish would result in a catastrophe. On the contrary, they must 
be intensified by all means. Time for Portuguese must on no account be 
saved at the cost of Spanish, if the latter is not to be quickly overshadowed 
and the once familiar forms superseded by others, that are more impressive. 

3. As to method, Spanish must be taught, as usual, systematically, pro- 
ceeding from easy to complex texts. Students of Portuguese must be ex- 
pected to derive the new idiom from those learned before. Theirs will be, of 
necessity, a mainly comparative and critical method. They must try to 
conjecture, to imagine, to adjust, to infer—briefly, to interpret a difficult 
text from the very beginning, to plunge into the new medium. This will 
conform perfectly well with their more advanced age. 

4. Finally, from the viewpoint of the goal of the studies: as an equal de- 
gree of proficiency is impossible, knowledge of Spanish must be, from the 
first, active; that of Portuguese, passive. An educated person able to under- 


_ Stand a Portuguese newspaper or book is certain to learn the colloquial 


language, as soon as a real necessity will present itself. An additional sug- 
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gestion: it is highly desirable that the same teacher should take charge of 
the two disciplines, so as to be ready, at any time, to clear away difficulties 
and confusions. 

The proposed differentiation will make the student keener in his linguistic 
understanding, rouse his interests and heighten his impressionability for 
idiomatic nuances in the same measure as it will help to exclude any prej- 
udicial collision of kindred elements. It tries to conciliate the demands of 
modern life with the conditions of reasonable pedagogy. 
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The Manasquan Experiment 


M. MARGARET SMITH 
The High School, Manasquan, New Jersey 


(Author’s summary.—The author, who is personally conducting the experiment described, 
believes that many of the weaknesses apparent in high school French will disappear with the 
early introduction of the language in the elementary school. The Manasquan experiment is 
being practiced in Grades 1 to 8, and the author’s syllabus is available to the profession for a 
nominal sum.) 


E MANASQUANIANS will never grow old. We have a curious habit 

of testing in practice all the plausible educational theories which 
come our way—and that includes most of them. But, to the great disap- 
pointment of several of the Foreign Language Department, new methods 
and ideologies in language teaching seem to be greatly lacking in our educa- 
tional machines. As Robert D. Cole so bravely stated: ‘The trouble has 
been that we modern-language teachers have wished to have our cake and 
eat it, too... . The time is too limited; the quality of the teachers is too 
poor; the ability, interest, and co-operation of the pupils are too uncertain.” 
Notice that Professor Cole insists that the time which is grudgingly given 
to foreign languages is too little, while the enthusiasm of the pupil is 
doubtful. 

For a long time, a minority of French teachers have made a dubious 
effort to introduce the study of French at an earlier age than is customary 
under our narrowly traditional system of education. In Manasquan, we are 
freely encouraged and even strongly urged to use our ingenuity in the 
interests of better results. Thanks to our progressive, co-operative Super- 
vising-Principal, Mr. W. D. Crosley, and to a modern school board adhering 
to the rare policy of placing the school’s administration in the proper hands, 
we are experimenting with the teaching of French in grades one to eight. 

The teacher chosen for the experiment is one of the senior high school 
French teachers who has had previous experience in teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools, and who can understand the problems of the younger chil- 
dren. This teacher gives a French lesson of about twenty-five minutes’ 
duration once a week in each grade from the first to the fifth, and two forty 
minute periods a week in grades six to eight. 

Since the attitude of the child towards French will be determined early 
in his contact with the language, the work must be pleasantly motivated 
by his natural instincts. At this early stage, it is a decided mistake to impose 
the study of grammar upon the child; his reasoning power is not fully de- 
veloped. Since he is bilingual, fortunately, he is able to learn a language 
without the need of explanations of form, or comparison. 

Our most vital problem is to arouse and hold the child’s interest. He 
wants to use the language for self-expression, to play, to sing. Our teaching 
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in the lower grades is based almost wholly on imitation and repetition, 
using the child’s keen dramatic instinct. We are trying to give him a new 
way to express the same old experiences. His interests revolve around his 
daily life: school, home, clothing, games, and we must capitalize on these 
interests while the opportunity to do so exists. 

We all know that inducing concentration in a child is a despairing task; 
one thing must be taught at a time. In order to follow this idea of a single 
emphasis, things alike must be grouped together in separate units. Each of 
these units must be repeated many times until mastery is insured. A con- 
fusing carelessness results from too quick a transition from an unassimilated 
unit to the next. Repetition alone—varied to prevent boredom—will enable 
a child to pass from understanding to command. It is quite true that this, of 
necessity, strains almost to the breaking point the ingenuity of the teacher; 
innumerable devices are needed to keep up the child’s interest during the 
period necessary for the assimilation of the unit. 

The teaching of pronunciation requires skill and at least a minimum 
knowledge of phonetics on the part of the teacher. Although imitation is 
the basis of juvenile pronunciation, we must give conscious direction. Even 
though the adult inhibitions are absent, the child’s speech organs are set for 
speaking English. The teacher must take care to point out differences be- 
tween French and similar English sounds. It is practically hopeless to expect 
a pure French pronunciation, but it can and ought to be intelligible to a 
native of France. For this reason, the generous school board of Manasquan, 
urged by the Superintendent and the Language Department, purchased a 
Linguaphone with a complete course of thirty records. After over a year’s 
trial, we know absolutely that the use of language records as aids for pro- 
nunciation and comprehension is definitely beneficial. 

The actual classroom conversation is carefully guided, since only a 
small vocabulary can be acquired in so short a time. French greetings and 
similar expressions are introduced at the very beginning to create the de- 
sired atmosphere of happy informality. French games are begun early, and 
easy French songs contribute toward increasing the child’s feeling for the 
language, as well as allowing the teacher to proceed slowly with the funda- 
mentals without destroying the delicate balance of interest. Dramatization 
is used freely, with the increase of vocabulary. The scheme of teaching new 
words built around stories is stimulating, but cannot be introduced until 
such work becomes a joy to the child rather than a difficult task. The in- 
telligent use of games affords valuable review and the always-necessary 
variety. We use such games as: Le Professeur, Montrez-Moi, and French 
Bingo, with pictures instead of numbers. Songs furnish excellent recreation, 
rhythm, atmosphere, and pronunciation practice. Have you tried in your 
class such easy, enjoyable songs as: Alouette, Frére Jacques, and others? 
In every grade, Alouette is first on the French Hit Parade. Little poems 
and the inevitable wall charts aid in vocabulary drills. 
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During the Christmas season, the various classes made exceptionally 
artistic French Christmas cards. Other realia used in the classes include: 
French peasant figurettes (which the youngsters copy in wood and paint), 
French flags and posters, French sabots, stamps, and other articles of real 
interest to the child. 

In the summer vacation, we contacted a number of parents to discover 
the home reaction to our experiment in Juvenile French. In every case, the 
child’s enthusiasm for French has been transmitted to the parents. In a 
large percentage of cases, the parents requested that even more time be 
devoted to the teaching of French. We who are conducting the experiment 
are optimistic about the future of the course, and feel that the results in 
senior high school French will be automatically improved as the elementary 
school children are absorbed into the high school system. 
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Let Them Speak French 


F. PRIVITERA 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Poor teaching of modern languages and insufficient stress on developing 
a speaking knowledge have been vital causes of the falling off of foreign language study. By 
teaching students to speak a language we can offer parents a tangible result which may serve 
as a boon.) 


HE study of foreign languages today in the United States presents a 

most striking paradox. Consider that while the distance between 
Europe and America has been shortened by steamship, airplane, telephone 
and radio there exists an ever-widening gap between us and that continent 
by the fact that there is less study of modern European languages in 1940 
than there was twenty years ago. Those of us who teach these languages 
and are apt, therefore, to be affected by this problem through loss of a job 
have raised indignant cries at this truly deplorable state of affairs. Legion 
have been the articles written to analyze the causes of our decline, count- 
less those which have sought to establish the blame. We have pointed the 
finger of scorn at the educators who have been instrumental in having had 
laws passed limiting the study of languages in public schools. Let us admit 
that the activities of these educators have in no wise enhanced our own 
position; but let us admit, too, that it is high time we released them as our 
scapegoat. Most of us will confess that the blame lies with us—with our 
own very bad teaching. The customer may not know what he wants or what 
is good for him but he is still always right. If the educators did succeed in 
clipping our wings it was because they had the full support of the parents 
who were convinced, and who continue to be convinced, that their children 
were simply wasting time and their good tax money studying, but not 
learning, French, German or Spanish. And why has there been so much bad 
teaching? For one thing because there have been so many poorly trained 
teachers—men and women who could not speak with any degree of good 
pronunciation and fluency the languages they were to teach. Beautiful in- 
deed is French or Spanish—when well spoken; but they are a forbidding 
cacaphony when spoken badly. Small wonder that students turn away 
coldly when we beckon to them from the banquet table. Then, too, we can 
hardly expect the support of parents who find that after three to five years 
spent studying a foreign language, their children cannot utter five intel- 
ligible words in that tongue. A parent wonders what in heaven’s name his 
son has done all this time. He makes inquiries and discovers that his boy has 
learned something; he has learned to read French silently and to write it. 
And then he asks himself: “But what good will it do if he can’t speak 
French?’ By suggestion he then queries: ‘‘Why study French at all?” To 
which we answer: “Why, to read what the greatest French minds have 
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written.” “But he can read their thoughts in translation if he is at all inter- 
ested,” retorts the puzzled parent. Here we draw our trump card. “You 
see,” we say, “reading a work in translation is not quite the same thing as 
reading it in the original. The nuance and flavor are lost, . . . etc.’”” But the 
parent is unimpressed and quietly repeats: ‘““But what good will it do if he 
can’t speak French?” 

Let us eliminate this question—first by setting our house in order through 
the preparation of more competent teachers, then by teaching our students 
to speak French—and we shall find a way out of our dilemma. But to do 
this, we must first change our antiquated method of teaching; we must 
cease to teach our modern languages like Greek and Latin. We must do 
away with much of the drudgery of formalized grammar, of translation 
from French into English and from English back into that language. Let 
us present language as a living organism, as a thing of beauty and not as an 
acrobatic bout with rules of grammar and the dictionary. 

We have paid heavily for our sins. Cast a glance at some catalogues and 
you will find that most of our colleges have shorn the modern language 
requisite to a bare two years. You will ask what a teacher can do in so 
short a time. Plenty, I am happy to say. Let us concentrate our efforts in 
this short time on demonstrating the beauties of the language we teach. 
Let us teach faultless pronunciation through phonetics; let us stress con- 
versation, not the stilted and utterly useless kind that comes at the end of 
each chapter in our readers in the form of stultifying questions but spon- 
taneous conversation which arises from a piece of reading. Let us make our 
students feel the exhilaration that comes from shaping one’s thoughts in a 
foreign tongue. Let us prove to them, by teaching them to speak that 
language, that a new world will swim into their ken. Let us do all this and 


we shall have lighted the spark from which new life will come to our pro- 
fession. 
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Examination for the Certification of Teachers of 
Foreign Languages in the State of Connecticut 


CaRoLA L. ERNST 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 


(Author’s summary.—The state examination established in 1940 in Connecticut for the 
certification of high school teachers of foreign languages consists of three parts: the first deals 
with the spoken language; the second with the written language; the third with civilization 
and literature.) 


OMMISSIONER of Education, Alonzo G. Grace, has established a 

state examination for the certification of teachers of foreign languages 
in Connecticut. The first session took place on June 22 last at the State 
College of New Britain. The second was scheduled for the month of August. 
Hereafter, there will be only one session a year, at the end of January, on 
the date most convenient to the different juries. 

This step, which follows the lead of the State of New York, is most 
welcome here, and it is right that Connecticut, known for excellence in 
language teaching, should volunteer in the vanguard of educational reform. 
The country is waking up to the necessity of a far reaching psychological 
readjustment; it has begun to understand that devotion to the line of least 
effort might well lead to disaster. A corresponding test will later be applied 
to other departments, until high school teaching in Connecticut carries the 
seal of expert approval in every way and from every angle. 

Commissioner Grace and the State Board appointed as general chair- 
man for the work of organization regulating the French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, and Latin examinations, Professor Arséne Croteau, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department at the University of Connecticut. Professor 
Croteau is an indefatigable worker. He devoted months of study and labor 
to the task entrusted to him. In agreement with the State Board he selected 
a committee of three to deal with each of the five languages concerned, 
choosing his judges from thirteen different institutions, including high 
schools and colleges in various parts of the state. 

The examination in each of the modern languages consisted of three 
parts, the preparation of each part being entrusted to one of the judges and 
discussed by the group meeting with Mr. Grace. Records were used to 
register part of the oral tests, the pronunciation exercises most particularly; 
and the different parts were made as objective as possible, to allow checking 
by means of keys. The first part was devoted to Pronunciation and Con- 
versation, the pronunciation test falling under the four separate headings: 


(a) Sound 

(b) Accentuation 
(c) Inflection 
(d) Phrasing 
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The conversation was carried on between the candidate and the jury on the 
basis of ten leading questions. 
The second part centering on Language Technique included: 


(a) Grammar 

(b) Verbs 

d (c) Idiomatic Expressions 

(d) Vocabulary 

(e) Phonetics and Dictation 

(f) Reading for Comprehension 
(g) Translation 


The third part consisted of one hundred questions dealing with civiliza- 
tion and literature and tending to prove not only the degree of acquaintance 
of the candidate with the masterpieces of culture, but also his or her fa- 
miliarity with works generally studied in high school, textbooks of current 
reading or dealing with history, geography, customs, art, etc. 

As can be seen from this presentation, the examination, which lasted 
from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M., with a short intermission for lunch, was thorough, 
comprehensive, and in no way easy. 

Among the candidates were a large number of graduates of universities 
and colleges of the East and of the Middle West, many holding advanced 
degrees. Approximately twenty per cent of the candidates were successful. 
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People Want To Speak Foreign Languages 


WALTER MEIDEN 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—People naturally like to speak languages, but they do not care to analyze 
them grammatically. Enrollment figures in evening school classes and educational language 
courses given over the radio show the popularity of such courses when the aural-oral approach 
is used. High school and college courses may regain some of their lost ground if language 
teachers exploit this natural desire to speak languages.) 


OST people have a desire to speak a foreign language, just as most 

people want to excel in some sport or to know how to play bridge. 
The existence of this desire may be demonstrated in various ways. Pupils 
who have had only a few weeks of a language, even of Latin, attempt to 
converse with each other in the language they are learning. Students who 
have been trained to speak languages recall those courses with pleasure 
years later and often avail themselves of any opportunity to practice the 
language they have learned. The lively interest manifested in a language 
classroom where conversation is the central activity contrasts vividly with 
the dull boredom which often settles over a class whose entire hour is de- 
voted say to translation or grammar drill. The increased enrollment in any 
language course labeled “conversational” is quite significant. When them- 
selves given the opportunity of choosing reading, writing, or speaking as 
the first objective of their course, it is fairly certain that the majority of 
students will vote for learning to speak the language. Commercial establish- 
ments offering language courses, whether in schools or by correspondence, 
have been quick to capitalize on this desire to speak a language in their 
advertising and in their teaching. They have utilized the phonograph in 
their instruction. We classroom teachers have perhaps been the slowest to 
see the possibilities of this natural desire of our students to speak the 
language they are learning. 


One of the most striking proofs that people really do want to learn to — ' 


speak foreign languages may be found in the enrollment figures of types of 
schools in which language has been taught for language’s sake, schools 


which have voluntary enrollment, no course requirements, no system of | 


credits. 

Let us glance at an adult evening school where such is the case. Fora 
number of years, the O. S. U. branch of the Adult Evening School of the 
W. P. A. has been holding classes on the campus of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Most of these classes meet twice weekly. They are taught by ad- 
vanced students in the University. The courses offered are determined by 
past enrollment and by the students’ own expressed desires. 

Before the spring of 1936, no language courses were offered in the pro- 
gram of the school. At that time, one class of French was introduced as a0 
experiment. A course for beginners, it made French life, French geography 
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and French history its basis. Students were given an opportunity to hear 
French spoken and to express themselves in French from the very first class 
period. Grammar was also taught, but functionally, and as a means rather 
than as an end.' That class proved so successful that interest in languages 
grew rapidly. Enrollment in the language courses offered increased steadily, 
leading to the introduction of more and varied language courses. Dr. Ed- 
ward Purtee, Supervisor of the Adult Evening School, states that more 
interest has been shown in the study of languages than in any other subject, 
and that there has been greater progress made in the development of lan- 
guage classes than in any other type of subject offered in that evening 
school. The following table shows the progress in courses and in language 
courses by years: 
Total Number of Number of 


Courses Offered in Language Courses Classified 
Q Adult Evening Courses by Languages 
School at That Time Offered 

Winter, 1936 36 0 0 
Spring, 1936 35 1 1 French © 

1 French 
Spring, 1937 49 4 2 German 

1 Spanish 

2 French 
Spring, 1938 58 7 3 German 

2 Spanish 

(5 French 

4 German 
Winter, 1939 69 15 41 Italian 

4 Spanish 

1 Foreign Folk Songs 

5 French 

5 German 
Winter, 1940 75 17 42 Italian 

2 Latin 

3 Spanish 


Such language courses have been equally successful when given over the 
radio. WOSU, the educational station of Ohio State University, has 
been broadcasting university courses in many fields for some years. If lan- 
guage courses actually had the small value and the deadening effect which 
certain schools of educational thought claim for them, the enrollment in 
such courses ought to be quite small in comparison with other more prac- 
tical and more cultural courses. But—people do like to learn languages. For 
the past seven years language courses have emphasized the aural and cul- 


1 For details of this method, see W. S. Hendrix, “Beginning French and Spanish,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXIII, February, 1939, pp. 334-349. 
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tural aspects of the subject. Students have had an opportunity to hear 
French and Spanish from the very first day and have been enabled to de- 
velop their comprehension of these languages by easy and carefully graded 
lessons. Here again, grammar has been presented, but functionally. Transla- 
tion has been left largely to the student, since the class period can be more 
profitably spent on activities which the student cannot do for himself.? En- 
rollment figures in the courses taken by radio students and still more by 
tests sent in by language students* show the comparative popularity of the 
various courses—figures which never serve to embarrass language courses: 
Enroll- 
Toth French Spanish Course with the in 


ber of 
Year Quarter Enroll- Enroll-  Enroll- 
Courses pa Greatest Enrollment that 


Offered Course 

Fall 6 1960 359 Sociology 368 
1934-35 Winter 8 3285 570 French 570 
Spring 8 2734 260* Poultry Husbandry 687 

Fall 5 1180 324 Spanish 324 

1935-36 Winter 5 2667 278 Poultry Husbandry 810 
Spring 7 3504 235 Gardening 839 

Fall 5 1881 557 French 557 

1936-37 Winter 12 2694 408 Public Speaking 452 
Spring 5 1470 257T Gardening 327 

Fall 6 1595 359 484 Spanish 484 

1937-38 Winter 8 1729 = 132t 390 Art Appreciation 687 
Spring 9 1564 135f 280 Spanish 280 

Fall 6 1056 798 French 798 

1938-39 Winter 7 1077s: 839 French 839 
Spring 10 1277. 913 French 913 

Fall 8 1059 512 Spanish 512 

1939-40 Winter 5 1097 723 Spanish 723 


* The decrease in enrollment in the spring of 1935 may be explained by the use of a printed 
text, Broussard, Contes Choisis de Daudet (Scribners), which the students had to buy. The basic 
grammar had been distributed gratis. 

t The decrease in enrollment in the spring of 1937 may be explained by the use of a printed 
text, Bazin, Les Oberié (Heath). 

t During these winter and spring quarters of 1938 the students bought printed texts, 
Augier, Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier (Heath), and Harvitt, Contes Divers (Scribners). 


2 For details of the technique used in these courses, see Walter E. Meiden, “A Technique 
of Radio French Instruction,” Modern Language Journal, XXII, November, 1937, pp. 115- 


125, and Demetrio A. Cabarga, “Teaching Spanish by Radio,” Modern Language Journdl, — 


XXII, December, 1937, pp. 189-200 


5 For details on the use of tests to estimate the real attendance in radio language courses, ; 


see the article “Testing in the Radio French Course” to appear later in this Journal. 
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“But,” you say, “these are voluntary courses taken by adults. In high 
school and college we have less mature students, often students just ful- 
filling requirements. They don’t want to take language courses. Moreover, 
our aim is to develop a reading knowledge of a language, not a conversa- 
tional skill in it. There is little value in teaching students to speak French 
when few will ever have an opportunity to speak it.” 

People have a natural desire to speak a language; this is probably as 
true or truer even at the high school and college ages. But conversely, rela- 
tively few people have any desire to indulge in grammatical analyses of 
foreign languages, to learn isolated lists of words, or to spend long hours 
translating English into some foreign language or some foreign language 
into English. When these are the main activities of a class hour and the 
principal aims of language courses, they tend to alienate a good portion of 
students from language study forever—students who become potential 
enemies of language and who may some day be in a position to control 
courses in some curriculum. 

Significant are the reactions of those who have studied languages some 
time in the past. Ask them what they think of their courses. In my expe- 
rience, their answer depends largely upon the approach used in their lan- 
guage courses. Time and time again, students answer: “Oh yes, I had two 
years of French in high school, but I don’t remember any of it. All we did 
was study grammar,” or “I had a year of college Spanish. I used to be able 
to translate it pretty well, but I’ve forgotten most of it now.” It is rare to 
find enthusiasm for language courses in students trained by such methods. 
On the other hand, have you not found a certain enthusiasm for language 
on the part of students whose teachers have spoken it in the classroom? 
Have you not often heard something like this: ““My high school teacher 
spoke French in class all the time. We learned to talk. It was lots of fun. 
I'd like to take more some time.” Such students often do go on in college 
just because they like language. 

Even if conversational ability is not in itself a legitimate major aim of 
a two-year high school or college language course, is it not worth while to 
utilize this natural desire of people to speak languages and to take into 
account the antipathy of the average student for grammatical analysis, at 
least subordinating this activity to a means rather than making it an end? 
Without changing the basic aims of our language courses, without denying 
the importance of a knowledge of grammar for a complete mastery of a 
foreign language, without entering into a discussion of the pedagogical 
values of an aural-oral approach in attaining the legitimate basic aims and 
teaching the necessary grammar, is not conversation desirable and justi- 
fiable from the beginning of a language course as a device for arousing 
Interest? Might not the exploitation of man’s desire to speak a language 
Suggest a way of giving the student sufficient pleasure and enough real 
value in his language course so that language study might become as popular 
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Facing a Crisis 
ADOLPH ZECH 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—The teaching of modern languages in America is faced with two dangers: 
1. educational theorists who minimize foreign language values, 2. friction within language 
departments caused by the war. All language teachers are urged to unite in the struggle for 
existence against adversaries of modern languages.) 


a language teaching in the United States has never been in 
greater danger than at present. Not enough that educational theorists 
along with school administrators do their utmost to minimize the value and 
to curb the teaching of languages, an additional force within the language 
camp threatens to divide the structure against itself. The European war, 
fought with intense bitterness, engenders serious repercussions in many 
language departments of our colleges and universities, begets animosities, 
and endangers the unity of a common front against the adversaries of 
language teaching. 

Of course, there are good reasons why the foreign language teachers in 
the United States take sides in the European conflict and become emotion- 
ally involved in the outcome of that struggle. A language teacher must be 
attached to the country whose language he teaches; he must understand 
its people, their culture, and their vicissitudes. If he is unsympathetic 
toward these people, how can he teach their language and interpret their 
civilization? There are arguments to the effect that one can be attached to 
the people and yet be averse to their government. This view is all but 
realistic. In a period of crisis such as a war, the fate of a people is identical 
with the fate of their government, quite comparable to the relation between 
a captain and his crew. 

If this degree of attachment is expected of the American-born teacher, 
how much closer is the relation between the foreign-born teacher and his 
native land. He is thousands of miles away from the scene of conflict; he 
hears tantalizing and dramatized reports of slaughter and atrocities; and 
with a little aid by his,imagination along with a fervent desire to do some- 
thing for his native land, he cannot help but become emotionally upset, 
aroused, and even ready to take active steps against the language spoken 
by the opponents of his native country. Now if his colleague who hails from 
the enemy country and teaches its language is equally perturbed about his 
own native land and imbued with the same ardent desire to champion its 
cause, the result is likely to be a condition not much unlike a state of war on 
a small scale. 

The foregoing situation, although not prevailing generally, is found fre- 
quently enough to deserve notice and apprehension. Considering the emo- 
tional upheaval caused by the war in this country, one may be led to excuse 
the action of the militant language teacher, at least in so far as the human 
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side is concerned. Seen from a professional and rational point of view, no 
excuse can possibly justify the friction existing among various language 
departments. 

Let us inquire into the causes and effects of this condition. We have seen 
that the basic cause for friction in the language camps is due to emotional 
disturbances aggravated by lack of reasoning or, let us say, by emotional 
reasoning. Many of us are alarmists. We hear that our native country is 
invaded and likely to suffer defeat. We fear for the safety and well-being of 
relatives and friends. Patriotic attachments, hitherto kept under control 
take a hold on us and dominate our thinking. Indignation rises to hatred 
and this, magnified by a missionary zeal—the necessary attribute of a 
teacher—is sufficient cause for raising the crusading banner in defense of 
the endangered land. 

But even in cases where the personal and patriotic attachment does not 
exist, the language teacher, motivated by purely selfish reasons, becomes 
alarmed over the prospect of losing his job. Defeat for the country of his 
language, he figures, will ultimately ruin his teaching career by making this 
language obsolete. This line of reasoning is based on the false assumption 
that the popularity of a foreign language in this country depends on the 
political strength of its motherland. History refutes the validity of such 
reasoning. During the period of the Great Migrations, for example, the 
Anglo-Saxons were the only people who maintained their language and 
culture in the land they invaded. The Franks conquered Gaul, but were 
unable to impose their language upon this conquered territory. The North- 
men invaded and held portions of northern France and took over the lan- 
guage they found there. So tenaciously they clung to the French language, 
even after their invasion of England in the eleventh century, that it became 
assimilated and blended with English speech. The strength and the survival 
qualities of a foreign language in our schools lie definitely in the cultural 
and scientific contributions of its country. No matter what happens on the 
European continent, we may rest assured that a language cannot be con- 
quered, for it would be taught as a vehicle of a culture, even if it would 
become extinct as a spoken language, as is the case with Latin and Greek. 
Military defeat may weaken a country temporarily; history shows, however, 
that defeat invariably rejuvenates the energies of a country and strengthens 
its inherent resources. 

If we who have the future of modern foreign languages at heart look 
upon the European situation rationally and reasonably, we cannot help but 


apprehend the dangerous consequences resulting from strife and lack of | 


co-operation in our modern language camps. While the fate of the European 


continent affects us with grave concern, we must realize on the other hand 
that the inevitable will come to pass regardless of our attitude. If force of | 
arms cannot stem a movement that spreads like wildfire, personal polemics | 


certainly will not. It is far better for us to take a philosophical attitude of 
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quiet resignation and to accept the worst with a high degree of moral dig- 
nity. Now more than ever it behooves the language teachers to co-operate, 
to refrain from quarrels, to treat their colleagues with consideration and 
respect, to keep politics out of classrooms, and to abstain from taking active 
sides on European issues in clubs and social gatherings. Neither should a 


language teacher whose native country scores a victory permit his feelings 


to run away with him in gloating braggadocio. If he does so at a time when 
public feelings run high against that country, he is likely to be branded as 
an agent of subversive activities, and the effects will be detrimental not 
only to himself and the language he teaches, but to the entire foreign lan- 
guage field. The foreign-born teacher in particular is subject to suspicion; 
he is under constant surveillance by his associates and students. His actions 
all too often are translated as being typical of his native country. He is re- 
garded as a private ambassador, as it were; his bearing under the strain of 
European events and under the repercussions of these events as fashioned 
by public opinion speaks louder than ever for or against his character. An 
unfortunate remark made in a moment of despair or enthusiasm may stir 
up antagonism among his colleagues. Resentment and animosity may result 
easily from lack of self-control. Unfortunately, the flames of hatred and 
antagonism are fed throughout the country, and the land is rife with preju- 
dice. In view of this uncontrolled emotionalism and confusion, the foreign 
language teacher should keep above partisanship, hatred, and misunder- 
standing. Now more than ever before, all resources of our teaching field 
need to be gathered in an effort to organize and to combat a movement 
under way in the pedagogical field, led by the adversaries of language 
teaching. 

Again and again we hear that foreign languages are curbed or ruled out 
entirely in secondary school systems and colleges. In many of our univer- 
sities foreign languages eke out a frugal existence as a doubtful or tolerated 
requirement for undergraduates. At the same time, educators and students 
alike are in constant search for new values, unaware of the fact that phi- 
losophy, literature, and cultural achievements of European countries 
through their languages have more to give to our needy generation than our 
educational theorists hope to give through their surrealistic philosophy of 
education. We cannot break with the experiences of the past, nor can we 
isolate ourselves from foreign countries. Our present existence is inextricably 
joined with history and with events abroad. Languages constitute the means 
of contact with the world about us and with the experiences of the past. 
As such they represent a medium whereby international understanding can 
be reestablished in a world which is now torn asunder by political and 
economic strife. 

In face of growing opposition from without and undermining dissension 
boring from within, foreign languages in our educational institutions are 
threatened with grave peril. Of the two dangers the greater undoubtedly 
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comes from without. Unless the foreign language teachers unite in a single 
effort to ward off this force, unless they bring all their energies to bear in 
argument and active participation against their common opponents, they 
will lose ground in their struggle for existence. A foreign language camp 
divided against itself cannot successfully overcome this second great crisis 
within the memory of many of us. 
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Latin, A Basis for French and Spanish Study 
as Evidenced by Teachers’ Marks 


PAULINE MorRTON-FINNEY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—A scientific investigation of the value of a year’s study of Latin prior to 
the study of French or Spanish in high school, as evidenced by teacher’s marks.) 


ROPONENTS of Latin, as a subject in the curriculum of secondary 

schools, have included among the valuable outcomes of teaching Latin 
the contentions that by the study of the language pupils would experience 
growth in the mastery of French and Spanish;! that apart from a speaking 
knowledge of the language, it was valuable as giving them insight into all 
languages;? that if Latin was taught thoroughly it would inculcate desirable 
habits that would function in the learning of other languages;* that Latin 
was “the thumb to give a grasp to the hand on which modern languages are 
the fingers.’ The opponents have either denied these claims or insisted that 
the increments of growth attributed to the study of Latin are indeed small, 
if not negligible, and disproportionately small in comparison with the time 
spent in the study of Latin in order to achieve them. The purpose of this 
study is to investigate the relationship between Latin and French or 
Spanish and to understand better the assumption of many language teachers 
that high school pupils who had had one year of Latin tended, on the whole, 
because of that fact, to do better academic work in French or Spanish as 
measured in terms of marks received than did the pupils who had had no 
Latin. 

PROBLEM 


Definitely stated the problem under investigation is this: 

How do the marks of high school pupils who have had one year of Latin 
prior to their study of French or Spanish compare with the marks of pupils 
who have taken French or Spanish with no prior instruction in Latin? 

Method.—The method used in this study is to take, at random, the first 
and second semester marks of 245 pupils who had taken French with no 
prior instruction in Latin, 245 pupils who had taken Spanish with no prior 
instruction in Latin, 100 pupils who had taken French immediately follow- 
ing one year’s instruction in Latin and 100 pupils who had taken Spanish 
immediately following one year’s instruction in Latin. The mean score was 


1 Advisory Committee of American Classical League, The Classical Investigation, Part I, 
Princeton University Press (1924), Chapter ILI, p. 52 ff. 

*R.C. J., “Is Latin a Tool?” Classical Journal, XXVI, May, 1932, p. 566 ff. 

*H. C. Nutting, “Mental Training and Transfer,” Classical Journal, XXVI, January, 
1931, pp. 296-298. 

*R.C. J., op. cit., p. 569. 
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calculated for each of the four groups as a basis of comparison between the 
scores of the Latin-French pupils’ marks with the non-Latin-French marks, 
and, in a like manner, the Latin-Spanish pupils’ marks with the non-Latin- 
Spanish marks. 

Source of Materials—These marks were taken from the permanent 
record cards of pupils attending Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Limitations.—The inequalities in numbers are due to the fact that fewer 
pupils take two languages. The fairness of the sampling of the four groups 
was insured by checking the distribution as to age, grade, sex, scholarship, 
the various occupational classes, and the pupils’ loads. For the purpose of 
investigation these six factors were handled in varying ways. In respect to 
pupils’ ages no pupil’s record was considered if that pupil was less than 15 
years or more than 17 years old; all pupils were sophomores; in the Latin- 
French and Latin-Spanish groups there were fifty boys and fifty girls and 
in the non-Latin-French and non-Latin-Spanish there were 123 girls and 
122 boys; to avoid taking pupils of any particular scholastic level, the se- 
lection was made at random, taking the marks from the alphabetical ar- 
rangement in the school’s file; socially and economically the sampling in- 
cluded pupils from the professions, officials, clerks, artisans, and unskilled 
laborers; and each pupil carried four whole credit subjects. With allowances 
made for these six above named factors, the sampling conformed closely to 
the characteristics of the entire student body. 

The marks A+, A, B, and C,5 used in recording the achievement of 
pupils at Crispus Attucks High School, have been given the numerical 
values of 40, 30, 20, and 10. In averaging first and second semester marks 
an A+ and an A gives an average of 35, or an A and B, an average of 25, 
or a B and C, an average of 15. Hence in the tabulation, there are the 
grades 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, 15, and 10. 

Definition of Terms.—The term, “Latin-French pupils,” is used to indi- 
cate pupils who have had one year of Latin prior to first-year French and 
the same explanation applies to “Latin-Spanish”; and ‘“‘non-Latin-French 
or Spanish” indicates that these pupils have had no Latin instruction. 

Other Studies—Other studies with like findings have preceded this 
study. Thomas Kirby‘ analyzed the influence of previous Latin study upon 
the mastery of first-year French by 268 students at the State University of 
Iowa. He concluded that the student’s chances of success in first-year 
French in college are slightly increased in proportion to the number of years 
he has studied Latin in the high school. The Richardson’ study, made at 


5 D, the failing grade, is not recorded on the permanent record cards. 
6 T. J. Kirby, “Latin as a Preparation for French,” School and Society, XVIII, November 
10, 1923, pp. 563-569. 

7H. D. Richardson, “Discovering Attitude for the Modern Languages,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XVIII, December, 1933, pp. 160-170. 
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Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois, shows 
that high school pupils who elect a modern language after a year or more of 
successful experience with Latin have a decided advantage over the student 
entering a modern language course without a previous experience with a 
foreign language. The Hill® study shows that Latin pursued in the high 
school has a significant positive correlation with the success in first-semester 
French in the University of Iowa. He found that the correlation between 
intelligence and marks in French was very little greater than the correlation 
between Latin and the marks in French, which means, given the intelligence 
necessary for college entrance, Latin study is about as important a factor 
for success in French as superior intelligence. The same findings are con- 
firmed by the Heald® study made at the University of Iowa. L. E. Cole! 
investigated the relationship between the amount of Latin previously 
studied and the records of performance in first-year French and Spanish at 
Oberlin College. He also found a positive correlation. The bearing of Latin 
training upon the quality of other academic work in college was studied by 
C. H. Welden, Jr.,"! at Yale. He concluded that training in Latin does help 
a man to do work of better quality as measured in terms of grades received 
in certain specialized courses, among which he named French composition. 

The reverse process—Romance Languages, as a preparation for Latin— 
was advocated by Benjamin Franklin” who, having learned French, Italian 
and Spanish, found it far more easy to read and comprehend Latin. Pro- 
fessor A. Marshall Elliott!® of Johns Hopkins University advocated the 
soundness of proceeding from Romance Languages to Latin when he said, 
“To study Latin, therefore, I would begin with French and work on to a 
tolerable mastery of Italian, after which the mother-idiom (Latin) would 
come almost of itself and all three languages would be learned more under- 
standingly than the ancient tongue alone... and time required for all 
three, I think, would be found little more than what we now spend for 
Latin.” 

Still more recently, 1921, Lawrence Wilkins“ asserted that Spanish and 


8 J. L. Hill, “The Relation of the Amount of Latin Pursued in High School to Success in 
First-Semester French in the University of Iowa,” a master’s dissertation, 1924. Advisory 
Committee of The American Classical League, The Classical Investigation, Part I, p. 53 ff. 

* Ibid., I. F. Heald, “Relation Between the Study of Latin in High School and First-Year 
College French,” a master’s dissertation, 1923, p. 53 ff. 

10 L. E. Cole, “Latin as a Preparation for French and Spanish,” School and Society, XIX, 
May 24, 1924, pp. 618-622. 

4 C. H. Welden, Jr., “Training in Latin and Quality of Other Academic Work,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIV, October, 1933, pp. 481-497. 

* Henry Grattan Doyle, “The Romance Languages as an Introduction to Latin,” School 
and Society, XXII, January 9, 1926, p. 47 ff. 

* A. Marshall Elliott, Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, New York, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1915, pp. 8-9. 

* Lawrence A. Wilkins, “Spanish in the High Schools; A Handbook of Methods,” Chi- 
cago, Benjamin H. Sandborn Company, 1921, Chapter XVI. 
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French pronunciation, inflection, and syntax provide an ideal preparation 
for the study of Latin and cites cases of application of this reverse policy 
in the Austrian Reform-Realgymnasien and in the Perse School of Cam- 
bridge, England. These, however, were analyzed and discredited by William 
R. Price, New York Supervisor of Modern Languages in High Schools. 
These recommendations of Benjamin Franklin, Elliott, and Wilkins are but 
opinions and are not in agreement with the findings of the present study, 
but they will serve to give the pro and con of the crux of the problem. 
Findings.—The first step was to discover what the marks of the Latin- 
French, Latin-Spanish, non-Latin-French and non-Latin-Spanish pupils 
actually were and how their mean scores compared. Tables I and II show 


TABLE I. DiIsTRIBUTION OF GRADES OF LATIN-FRENCH AND NON-LATIN-FRENCH PUPILS 


Frequency of Frequency of 


36 


35 0 0 
30 31 30 
25 0 14 
20 28 81 
15 0 28 
10 5 89 


Number 100 245 
Mean $2.3 20.1 
Difference in Means Equals 12.2 


This table may be read as follows: 
The score 40 (A+) was made by 36 Latin-French pupils and by 3 non-Latin-French pu- 


pils. 


the distribution of the six hundred ninety pupils’ marks. These tables were 
derived from the tabulation of raw scores from the official permanent record 
cards in the file of the Crispus Attucks High School. The mean for the Latin- 
French group is 32.3 and for the non-Latin-French group 20.1; for the Latin- 
Spanish group the mean is 26.25 and for the non-Latin-Spanish group, 17.5. 
These show a difference of 12.2 in favor of the Latin-French and 8.75 in 
favor of the Latin-Spanish group. It is clear that the marks of the Latin- 
French and Latin-Spanish groups show an appreciable superiority over the 
marks of the non-Latin-French and non-Latin-Spanish groups. These differ- 
ences in favor of Latin represent the basic issue: Does a year’s study of Latin 
prior to the study of French or Spanish help to determine the quality of 
work as measured in terms of pupils’ marks? 


1% William R. Price, “Romance Languages as an Introduction to Latin,” School and 
Society, XXIII, pp. 208-209. 
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The second step was to determine from the scores of Tables I and II 
what per cent of the pupils of each group made each mark. Table III shows 


TABLE II. DistRIBUTION OF GRADES OF LATIN-SPANISH AND Non-LATIN-SPANISH PUPILS 


Frequency of Frequency of 
Latin-Spanish Non-Latin-S panish 


Scores 


12 
35 0 2 


30 37 14 
25 2 8 
20 24 62 
15 1 28 
10 24 131 


Number 100 245 
Mean 26.25 17.5 
Difference in Means Equals 8.75 


Table II is interpreted as Table I. 


the distribution of these marks and the per cents. Significant differences in 
favor of the Latin-French and Latin-Spanish, particularly in the upper and 
lower levels, are revealed. The percentage of A+ marks of the Latin-French 
group is 30 times the percentage of the A+ marks of the non-Latin-French 
group; the percentage of A marks of the Latin-Spanish group is 15 times 
the percentage of the non-Latin-Spanish group, while the percentage of C 
marks of the Latin-French group is little more than 1/7 as great as the C 
marks of the non-Latin-French group, and the percentage of C marks of 


TaBLeE III. Per Cent oF Pupits RECEIVING MARKS 


High School Latin-French Non-Latin- Latin-S panish Non-Latin- 
Marks Pupils French Pupils Pupils Spanish Pupils 


1.2% 


36% 


A 31% 12.2% 37% 5.7% 
5.1% 2% 3.2% 

B 28% 33.1% 24% 25.2% 
11.4% 1% 11.4% 


5% 
100% 


Table III may be read as follows: 
36% of the Latin-French pupils and 1.2% of the non-Latin-French pupils made A+; 
317% of the Latin-French pupils, 37% of the Latin-Spanish pupils, and 5.7% of the non- 
Latin-Spanish pupils made A. 


36.7% 


Totals 99.74% 
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the Latin-Spanish group is a little less than } as great as the C marks of 
the non-Latin-Spanish group. These findings give a further affirmative 
answer to the basic issue. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this study there is justification for the contention that 
the marks of high school pupils who have had first-year Latin prior to their 
study of first-year French or Spanish are superior to the marks of pupils 
who have taken first-year French or Spanish with no prior instruction in 
Latin, and the findings of this study are in agreement with those of the 
Kirby, Richardson, Hill, Heald, and Cole studies and in disagreement with 
the opinions of Benjamin Franklin, Elliott, and Wilkins mentioned above. 
Moreover, not only do the Latin-French and Latin-Spanish pupils make 
higher marks but a larger per cent of these pupils are able to achieve higher 
marks in first-year French and Spanish. The facts given above indicate that 
the scholarship of Latin-French and Latin-Spanish pupils is superior and the 
large per cent of low scores of the non-Latin groups and the large per cent 
of high scores in the Latin-French and Latin-Spanish groups are proof 
enough for believing in the advantage of Latin preceding the study of 
French or Spanish. 

Doubtless still other contentions may be advanced and proved theoreti- 
cally or in a scientific manner by other research students, however— 

“Here are the bald facts set forth without comment. ‘The question is 
now open for discussion’.’’!® 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the junior high school there is a general language course proposed to 
give the junior high school pupils a preview of Latin, French, Spanish and 
German." Junior high school English teachers are generally assigned to 
teach this subject. The majority of these teachers are not language majors 
and the pupils generally get little more than a cultural background of 
ancient Rome, France, Spain, Germany and their possessions which the 
pupils are already gaining through their social studies classes. Therefore 
it would profit the junior high school pupil more-to have one year of Latin 
during his eighth grade and he would then be prepared to do better work 
in his foreign languages in the ninth to twelfth grades. This course should 
be taught by a Latin-language teacher, that is, a modern language teacher 
with the traditional Latin background, who knows the need and the value 


16 Edith I. Newcomb, “A Comparison of Latin and Non-Latin Groups in High School,” 
Teachers’ College Record, XXIII, November, 1922, pp. 412-422. 

17 William M. Taylor and James B. Tharp, “An Analysis and Evaluation of General 
Pe gg The Language Arts Survey Course,” Modern Language Journal, XXII, November, 
1937, p. 84 ff. 
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of Latin as a living, not dead, language.'® The eighth grade pupil is not too 
young to begin his study of Latin. William S. De Witte,’® the famous 
polyglot, relates: ““My father began to teach me Latin when I was six years 
old... the knowledge of Latin grammar has been of inestimable value to 
me in my study of modern languages.” 

Anatole France,?° whose appreciation for his native tongue was molded 
by his appreciation for Latin, admitted: “I have a desperate love for Latin 
studies; I firmly believe that without them is an end of the beauty of French 
genius.” 
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Propaganda and Foreign Language Study 


PEARL B. DRUBECK 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—A clearer understanding of international problems can be made a func- 
tion of foreign language study through reading and discussing foreign language newspapers.) 


HAT can the foreign language class contribute to the understanding 

and evaluation of propaganda? Since one of the primary objectives of 
modern foreign language teaching is the guidance of students toward a 
better understanding of the basic culture patterns and historical contribu- 
tions of the people whose language they are studying, emphasis might well 
be placed upon the literature and current publications of that people. The 
student through reading and discussion should learn something of how the 
foreign nation solves its social problems; of how, fundamentally these prob- 
lems are the same as ours—securing food, shelter and clothing, working and 
living together. The foreign language student should make use of his ad- 
vantage over his fellow students in his ability to read in newspapers, jour- 
nals and books the thoughts and experiences of the foreign people, told in 
their own words. 

In a study made by Professor Walter V. Kaulfers of extra-curricular 
activities utilized in foreign language study, that are engaged in by his 
students, Professor Kaulfers lists thirty-six types. Among them are: 

1. Reading foreign language newspapers and books in translation, 

. Attending recitals by foreign musicians, 

. Attending exhibits by foreign painters and sculptors, 

. Seeing foreign films, 

. Belonging to international societies like the Pan-American Union, 
the Alliance Frangaise, and others, 

6. Listening to foreign radio programs and to phonograph records in the 

foreign language. 

My Italian and French classes, in a reading project, made use of the 
foreign language newspapers published here and abroad. Most of the stu- 
dents in my Italian classes are children of Italian born parents, in many of 
whose homes Italian newspapers are read by the entire family. At the be- 
ginning of one semester we made a study of the Italian newspapers read in 
homes of the students in three classes. We found that the most widely read 
paper was J/ Progresso, with the Italian Progressive, Corriere d’ America, and 
Giustizia following in the order given. There were also a number of Italian 
church papers and some subscriptions to L’Jtalia, published in Chicago. In 
addition to those mentioned we brought in for study La Parola, the Social- 
ist Party paper, and L’Unitd del Popolo, an organ of the American Com- 
munist Party. 

We made this study for two reasons. First, we were interested in the 
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propaganda involved, since we were agreed that our thinking and that of 
our parents, on international issues, was undoubtedly influenced by these 
publications. Second, we were interested in subscribing to one of the news- 
papers for class reading, and wanted to determine which paper would best 
suit our needs in a democratic school situation. 

It did not take long for us to find that Jl Progresso and Il Corriere, pub- 
lished in New York by Mr. Generoso Pope, have a definite fascist propa- 
ganda program. The students were antagonized by the editorials, news 
items and letters from contributors deriding our democratic institutions 
and they realized that the exaltation of Il Duce and the fascist policies 
was quite deliberate in Mr. Pope’s newspapers. The local paper, L’Jtalia, 
they found to be not well-enough informed on issues in which the students 
were interested. The Unita del Popolo was too obviously—to the students— 
rationalizing recent national policies of Russia. They liked the anti-fascist 
platform of the Socialist paper, La Parola, and its support of labor and of 
American social movements. They agreed however that the selection of 
American-published foreign-language newspapers for class subscription was 
an impossible task! The project served the purpose, however, of giving the 
students an important experience in newspaper propaganda analysis, 
through comparison of the reporting of specific news items in the various 
newspapers. 

The problem of providing the students of my French classes with a 
similar experience was a little more complicated. It is a simple matter for 
the teacher of Italian or Polish or Hebrew or Greek or any other language 
widely spoken in the community to associate his work with the foreign 
speaking population of the community. He finds many resources within the 
immediate experiences of his students. However, the teacher of French or 
Spanish in areas where there is no French or Spanish spoken must himself 
bring in materials for his students to work with. 

After having surveyed the field of French publications, my French 
students showed a decided preference for the more progressive and liberal 
journals such as Marianne, Candide, and Gringoire, and the magazines Vu 
and France. They made particular note at that time—1939—of the war 
propaganda in these publications. They commented on such devices as 
constant references to France’s victories in the last war, to her military 
accomplishments and to the heroism of her soldiers. 

A project of this type I found to be both helpful to and helped by the 
foreign language study. It is generally true that the person who knows 4 
little about the people of a foreign country through its publications and 
first-hand knowledge of its problems is interested in and frequently sympa- 
thetic toward that foreign people. Sympathy and interest combined with an 
intelligent critical evaluation of the problems of those people should help 
to make our foreign-language students better able to understand inter- 
national issues of importance. 
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A Case for Translation 


ROBERT V. FINNEY 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—Translation as a means of learning to read has been receiving much abuse 
for several years. It is here defended on the grounds of its necessity, its relation to the time 
in which its values may be realised and its quality of building reading skill through the develop- 
ment of the student’s powers of “intelligent conjecture.’’) 


HERE has been for many years a great deal of talking and writing 

about various types of foreign language reading without the inter- 
mediary of translation to one’s native tongue. Many and varied objections 
have been raised against the translation method. It has been urged that the 
native, who learns to read in a “natural manner,” does not translate and 
usually does not even concern himself with the meaning of individual words 
of the thought group. It has also been claimed that translation, by inter- 
posing another language, interferes with the positive and active acquisition 
of the language studied. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the critical that the native learns 
to read only after years of intimate contact with his own language and that 
only very slowly does he come face to face with any large number of words 
which he has not heard and spoken. 

To the second objection it might be answered that, although a distin- 
guished student of a foreign language finally reads without the step of 
translation, this fact constitutes an ability or accomplishment and not a 
method. 

In the early stages of learning to read, the student has, in his native 
tongue, an equipment of expression which, however inadequate it may be 
when judged by absolute standards, is almost immeasurably greater than 
any equipment which he may have in the foreign language which he is in 
the process of learning. How then, such being the case, can he better grope 
for the meaning of what he knows very imperfectly indeed than through the 
effort of attempting to express its ideas in a medium which he knows rela- 
tively well? And how will he ever acquire a feeling for the method of expres- 
sion in the foreign language unless he can see the idea with absolute clarity 
and then note the manner in which the problem of its expression was 
handled? 

It is not to be urged by those who have, to a degree, mastered a language 
that no effort should be made to enable others to master it. It is necessary 
however to take a realistic attitude towards the facts which confront us. 
The majority of those who for one reason or another take up the study of a 
foreign language will eventually be constituted of individuals who do not 
speak or understand the foreign language with any facility and who have 
neither the occasion nor the ability to write it. This majority will be divided 
Into two groups: those who drop the subject completely, as they will drop 
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most of the things studied in school, and those who continue to use the lan- 
guage as a tool for reading. It is of interest to those who believe in the value 
of foreign language to increase this latter group in its ratio to the former. 

Accomplishment of this aim depends largely upon the evaluation and 
utilization of the means. Obviously those who read in a foreign language 
will do so either for profit or for enjoyment. We may eventually depend 
upon those who read for profit—from immediate necessity—to force our 
hand. Any marked inefficiency in method will lead to wasted effort and 
decreased accomplishment and such results will give rise in turn to mental 
discomfort, grumbling discontent and finally to more positive and coercive 
complaint. These manifestations have already asserted themselves. The 
fact that they have done so to so slight and relatively ineffective a degree 
would seem merely to substantiate the academic belief that the possibilities 
of drawing advantages from the possession of foreign language ability have 
not been sufficiently realized by business and professional men as a whole. 
We may, perhaps, count on this situation correcting itself, however un- 
comfortable such a process may be for those who are responsible for 
methods. 

Meanwhile, how are we to increase the size of the group of those who will 
read for pleasure, whose benefits, however real they may be, must of neces- 
sity be in the nature of unconsciously acquired by-products? Here we can- 
not rely upon pressure from the group itself. If efforts to read for enjoy- 
ment fail to yield the pleasure sought for, the efforts will be very promptly 
discontinued. The derivation of pleasure from any activity depending 
upon mental ability demands that the exercise of this activity be or give 
promise of early becoming relatively painless. If there is a time for tears, 
it is during the early stages of the learning process, when reasonable dis- 
ciplinary compulsions of the classroom may be enforced and when the stu- 
dent himself can see that difficulties are to be expected. But these com- 
pulsions cannot go on forever and this attitude favorable to the acceptance 
of initial difficulties will, if the difficulties remain unconquered, give way toa 
despair of overcoming them or to a willingness to forego the alleged pleas- 
ures. As a certain labor group pointed out, man is unwilling to subsist 
indefinitely on “pie in the sky by and by.” 

These facts point definitely away from the method of learning to read 
by “reading for general comprehension only.” The success of such a method 
would demand a vast amount of reading for which it would generally be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find time. Furthermore, it must be taken into 
account that in the use of such a method the student is subjected to a very 
depressing influence—the feeling that from day to day he is unable to con- 
vince himself of any tangible progress, even when progress is made. The 
smallness of the effort is thus offset by the intangible nature of the result. 

It must be conceded that the intensive translation of a small amount of 
prose will not make an effective reader of anyone but, at the risk of repeti- 
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tion, it must be emphasized that the neglect of basic grammatical studies 
and the use of facile and slipshod methods of reading in the first two or 
three years of language study not only waste valuable time but vitiate the 
advantages of a situation which may never again exist. A man whose 
foundations in methods of analysis and translation have been made solid 
enough may very well increase his skill and enjoyment by further reading. 
It is unlikely in the extreme that one whose every reading experience is 
just another adventure into the unmethodical and the unknown will either 
continue his unsatisfying efforts until he has achieved efficiency by brute 
persistency in the face of discouragement or, with the compulsions of his 
school-days removed, revise his methods of learning and subject himself to 
the painful discipline which he would have accepted as a student. 

In view of the above, it seems scarcely necessary to state that neither 
the teacher nor the student should be satisfied to call “translation” any- 
thing which fails to express every idea and implication of the original, which 
introduces any idea or implication not contained in the original, or which 
produces any impression of grotesqueness or clumsiness not included in the 
original. 

In building up the desired skill in translation, it must be borne in mind 
that, generally speaking, the material used has no very great importance 
in itself. If it interests, entertains or informs the student, so much the better 
but the real purpose is that of learning to read. The student’s world will 
not stand or fall by the fact that Jean Valjean really stole the Bishop’s 
candlesticks or that, when armed with a sword, d’Artagnan could be a very 
unpleasant gentlemen indeed. In other words, the fact of somehow having 
beaten an original until it gives off English of an approximately similar 
significance is not the real issue. The point is, has the student by his trans- 
lation made future translation easier, more effectual and more pleasurable? 
This brings up the question of things which obstruct and things which aid 
in the acquisition of the desired skill. 

Our tools and our friends may be of invaluable assistance to us but they 
may also play us very sorry turns. Teachers who would look with complete 
disfavor upon a student who gave or accepted assistance in an examination 
will never suspect the unfriendly offices of a dictionary, a simplified text, a 
too easily accessible foot-note translation or a vocabulary, “‘visible” or 
otherwise. Any appeal for help, be it to fellow-student or vocabulary, is a 
confession of inability and failure. Accomplishment consists in working 
effectively and with comparative painlessness from the known to the un- 
known. Beyond the limits of a somewhat restricted active vocabulary, the 
more one depends upon vocabularies the more one grows to depend upon 
them. The memory does not retain well words which are looked up once or 
twice and are little used thereafter and the printed vocabulary itself is 
static. The intelligence, on the other hand, is a dynamic force. By its use 
the student may be come increasingly proficient. The following analysis 
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may clarify the method (it is given in the form of advice to the student): 

Intelligent translation rapidly gives you the feel of a foreign language. 
Every language must solve in its own way the same problem. The simplest 
grammatical form of an idea is, ‘Something is (or acts).’’ When this is ex- 
panded it may become a fundamentally complete idea, “Something does 
something to somebody.” Any additional matter in the sentence will merely 
modify or qualify this original and fundamental idea. 


ILLUSTRATION 

Expand: “The teacher gave books to the boys.” 

To: “Indeed, the teacher, who was very interested in their progress 
frequently gave French books to the more intelligent boys in order that 
they might have a chance to read more.” 

The idea remains fundamentally the same but it has been emphasized 
and all its main elements have been qualified. Putting it more abstractly, 
the basic idea “A did B to C” has become “Attention. This kind of A did 
this kind of B to this kind of C with these conditions.” 

With this principle in mind approach the problem. Get clearly in mind 
the words that you know, establish the grammatical functions in the sen- 
tence, try to fit in the words you probably know. When this is done, the 
chances are that there are few remaining ‘‘unknown” words and that the 
general sense of the passage is reasonably clear. Use the above data and 
your common sense to complete the translation. 

Now. Make a final check on what you have done (don’t think of this 
list as a long formula to remember—it’s just plain common sense): 

1. Check for subject, object and indirect object (verb and subject must 

agree). 

2. Check nouns for their full sense (limited, partitive, generic or ab- 

stract). 

3. Check verb for person, number and tense. 

4, Check to see that all modifiers are attributed to the elements which 

they modify. 

5. Check to make sure that there is no “forcing” (obvious mistranslation 

of easy words). 

6. In virtually all cases the passage will make sense. If your “‘transla- 

tion” does not, assume that the fault is yours. 

It is the contention of this paper that the problem of teaching normally 
interested students to read intelligently beyond the mere requirements of 
the school curriculum may be solved. This solution may be attained by 
attention to accuracy and by the cultivation of a study and exercise method 
which will encourage the systematic and reasonable use of the student’s 
powers of intelligent conjecture. In this manner, we shall be substituting 
for undirected thrashings-about an attack which offers the advantages of 
possessing definite points of aim. 
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Two Years of Foreign Language 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


S A teacher of the modern foreign languages this writer has often en- 
countered the apparently firm conviction among colleagues in other 
fields that two years constitute sufficient time for the study of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, or Spanish in high school. “In fact,” they will often add, ‘“‘does 
not the Modern Foreign Language Study expressly state, and was it not 
one of its principal findings, that two years should be considered the stand- 
ard limit of time ordinarily to be devoted to any one of the languages?” 
This opinion is so widespread and now so generally accepted as a com- 
monplace that it may be well, though perhaps too late, to point out its 
utter erroneousness. The Modern Foreign Language Study, as a matter of 
truth, never laid down any such time limit. All it did was to observe that 
the two years’ course in a foreign language has become the average in our 
American high schools, and to base its proposals realistically upon that fact. 
Pressed by other subjects for space in the curriculum, the languages have, 
in the course of the last fifty years, gradually receded from a four-year basis 
to a two-year limit, and indeed in many cases to less than that. 

This ‘squeeze play,” to which one of the basically most valuable sub- 
jects in the curriculum has been subjected, is by no means restricted to 
America, although in England and on the Continent the situation is by far 
not as bad. For in those countries four and even six years of continuous 
study of a single language is nothing unusual, even today. The reason for 
this is not so much that the European has more use for a practical working 
knowledge of the foreign language. In reality this is hardly true any longer. 
The contemporary American in his daily contacts, which include the radio, 
the “movie,” the foreign-born population, foreign visitors and expatriates, 
opera and a score of similar experiences, is quite as much exposed to foreign- 
language environment as is his British or Continental brother, and perhaps 
more so because the American travels farther and more often. The true 
reason for the longer period of study devoted to a foreign language in 
Europe may be defined as far-sighted economy, which realizes that to learn 
a language fairly well requires, certainly, an effort of longer duration on the 
part of the average learner than two years, and that a course which can 
give only a mere smattering is not as worthy of a serious curriculum and 
does not compensate as well for the time and labor spent. 

We in America shall need foreign languages more than ever as time goes 
on. Since language experience, generally, is one of the most valuable which 
can be had in the classroom (with its ever ready laboratory, its means of 
objectivizing one’s view of his own language, its cultivation of linguistic 
sensitivity, and the opportunity it affords for rethinking one’s experience 
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in other words),! and since English translations of foreign works are inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory,’ we shall have to realize, the sooner the better, 
that we must train at least our “intelligent leadership group,” that is most 
of the fifteen per cent of our citizenry who now graduate from high school, 
to read some one foreign language tolerably well. Given this encourage- 
ment, the quality of the teaching of the modern foreign languages would 
soon improve. And the languages themselves, to which more than the pres- 
ent scant two years of study would then be devoted, would no longer have 
to voice the lugubrious sentiment expressed on the tombstone of a two-year- 
old in one of London’s churchyards: 


If I was so soon to be done for. 
I wonder what I was begun for. 


1 Some of these general language-experience objectives can, it is true, be attained in two 
years of study. But to obtain a satisfactory reading knowledge of a foreign language ordinarily 
requires at least three years of serious application. 

2 The statement of the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. in The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, page 55, that learning to read a second language is desirable, 
“although the availability of translations of practically all important writings makes the pos- 
session of a second reading language a matter of less than primary importance,” must, so far 
as the last clause is concerned, be branded as quite misleading and mistaken. 
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e Meetings of Associations « 


NEW JERSEY MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tue NEw JERSEY Modern Language Teachers’ Association held three meetings during the 
school year of 1940-1941. 

The first meeting was held in the Absecon Room, Seaside Hotel, Atlantic City, Saturday, 
November 9, 1940. The theme of the meeting was: ‘““The Social Value of Language Study.” 
Professor Edmond W. Billetdoux of Rutgers University presided. 

At 12:15 p.m., a joint luncheon with the Classical Association took place. The luncheon 
was followed by music and monologues, snapshots from Sibyl Ward’s Repertory. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year: Edmond W. Billetdoux, President; Miss Effie M. Noddin, 
Secretary; Joseph Masiello, Jr., Treasurer; William Milwitzky, Executive Member; Carl 
Brands, First Vice-President; Miss Concepcion Santos, Second Vice-President; Miss Sophia 
Santangelo, Third Vice-President; and Miss Ada Dow, Fourth Vice-President. The program 
for the afternoon consisted of two addresses and two teachers’ reports: “Democratic Values in 
The Study of Foreign Languages,” Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, Dean of George Washington 
University; ‘“‘Educating the Modern Language Teacher,”’ Dr. Robert H. Morrison, Director 
of Teacher Training Division, State of New Jersey; “Our Cultural Relations with Peru,” Miss 
Irma I. Belfer, Pleasantville High School; ‘Mental Hygiene in Pupil-Teacher Relationships,” 
Miss Pearle Button, Freehold High School. 

The second meeting was held at Montclair State Teachers’ College, Montclair, February 
1, 1941. 

The morning session was opened with words of welcome by Professor Walter H. Free- 
man, Montclair State Teachers’ College. A demonstration class in French reading was con- 
ducted by Miss Elizabeth Bartley, Millburn High School, and was followed by a discussion. 
A demonstration class in Spanish, in special technique, was conducted by Mr. Frederico de 
Onis, Jr., Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange. Mr. Roger Brigham, Clifford J. Scott 
High School, gave explanations and led the discussion. 

At 12:45 p.m., the meeting was adjourned for luncheon at Edward Russ Hall. 

The afternoon meeting was opened with Canadian Folk songs by the French Department, 
Montclair Teachers’ College. An address, “Modern Language Teaching and International 
Relations,” was given by Dr. Howard Dare White, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
State of New Jersey. 

Teachers’ reports on ‘‘What I Accomplish in My Third Year Class and How,” were given 
by Miss Emily M. Gulick, Weehawken High School, for French; Mr. Louis Kriegsfeld, West- 
side High School, Newark, for German; Miss Julia Santangelo, Eastside High School, Pater- 
son, for Italian; Miss Maude E. MacPhee, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, for Spanish. 
The meeting ended with a travel report on “An American Student in Argentina,” by Mr. 
Angelo Spadora, Montclair Teachers’ College, and South American dances by pupils of the 
Spanish Department. 

The third meeting was held at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Saturday, May 3, 
1941. The theme for the meeting was: “Strengthening The Inner Defense of Democracy.” A 
demonstration in teaching German songs, games, and original compositions was conducted by 
Mr. Harold A. Shaterian, and students of Westfield High School. Mr. Edward G. Bernard, 
Assistant Managing Editor of “The Modern Language Journal,” gave an address on “Motion 
Pictures in Intercultural Education Today.” The morning session ended with a reproduction 
as broadcast of “What the Bill of Rights Means to Me.” The presentation was conducted by 
Mrs. Sabra Holbrook, Executive Secretary of Youthbuilders, assisted by British, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish refugee children. At 12:45 p.m. the meeting adjourned for a joint 
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luncheon with the Classical Association at the Roger Smith Hotel. The luncheon was enlivened 
by songs in five languages led by Mr. Morris Brenman. 

At the afternoon session, the Association split up into group meetings further to question 
the refugee children, and to discuss class technique from selected problems proposed at the 
February meeting. The French, German, Italian, and Spanish groups were presided over 
respectively, by Miss Ada Dow, Atlantic City, Mr. Carl Brands, Jersey City, Miss Sophia 


Santangelo, Paterson, and Miss Concepcion Santos. 
M. Noppin, Secretary 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION, NORTH DAKOTA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE SECTION of the N.D.E.A. met at Minot, North Dakota, on October 
30, 1941. Dr. M. C. Morris, State Teachers College, Valley City, chairman of the section, 
introduced the theme: Preservation of Cultural Values through Foreign Language Study, by 
calling attention to the challenge with which the present world situation confronts modern 
language teachers, both in maintaining their professional solidarity, and in combating the 
prejudices and provincialisms which lead to international misunderstanding and foster future 
wars. 
The following program was given: 

1. “Not a Dead Language,’ Mrs. Dorothy Howell, Valley City High School.—A descrip- 
tion of the founding and linguistic achievements of the French Summer Camp on Vancouver 
Island. 

2. Dostoyevski and France, Mr. M. H. Fayer, State Teachers College, Dickinson.—The 
Russian author’s almost prophetic timeliness, and his revolutionizing influence upon Conti- 
nental novelistic literature through application of the “split personality” to literary char- 
acterization. 

3. Lasting Value of German Literature, Miss Emma Ludwig, Fargo Senior High School.— 
An analysis of the lyrical, dramatic and critical contributions to European literature made by 
outstanding eighteenth and nineteenth century German authors and available to the American 
student. 

4. Why Study Spanish? Miss Christine M. Pollock, Fargo Senior High School.—Answers 
to arguments advanced by some educationists against foreign language teaching, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the cultural, diplomatic and commercial benefits of the study of Spanish. 


The following officers were elected to serve for the year 1941-42: Chairman: M. H. Fayer, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson; Vice-Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Howell, Valley City High 
School; Secretary: Miss Christine M. Pollock, Fargo Senior High School. 


Correspondence’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE Modern Language Journal: 


The committees on curriculum revision have expressed various opinions 
as to the place that the study of foreign languages should hold in the cur- 
riculum. A special committee of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education and co-operating organizations in a pam- 
phlet called “What the High Schools Ought To Teach” recommends that a 
course in general language should be substituted for the present program. 
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Dean Henry Grattan Doyle and members of the Modern Language 
Association have protested vigorously against the puerile aspects of this 
pamphlet. They recommend a mastery of at least one foreign language for 
American youth. This means five or six years’ continuous study of the same 
language, which is comparable to European programs of study. 

The following quotation from a South American novel published in 1934 
seems pertinent at this time and shows the use the Germans have made of 
language mastery to further their political program. 


Antonio de Fierro Blanco, Rico, Bandit and Dictator, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934, pp. 148-149. R 


“The Germans we call ‘perito’ because they are trained to perfection in 
what they are to undertake before they come to my country. They speak 
not only Spanish, but usually also an Indian dialect of the district to which 
they go. They are familiar with the currency and needs of the people around 
them, as well as with the church and local customs. Thus they give no 
offense through ignorance, and as a rule marry money or position and settle 
as permanent residents. Many of our best families have German blood, 
though often they carry the mother’s name. 

“Yankees we call ‘los brutos’ because they are without discipline, cour- 
tesy, or real knowledge of what they undertake. Moreover, they insult 
every other inhabitant of the Americas by calling themselves ‘Americans’ 
as if all we others were animals. Were it not for fear of their army, I would 
allow none of them in my country. Their only idea is to snatch at what they 
wish without regard to our laws, local customs, or honesty. I have shot 
more judges corrupted by Yankee gold than the gold of all other nations 
combined.” 

Does this not offer a challenge to our educational system? 


Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) CATHARINE A. GARDINER 
Wilson Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


To THE Epitor, Modern Language Journal: 


On page 716 of your October issue there is a letter from Mr. Donald 
Walsh giving three rules for the relative position of two object personal 
pronouns in French. Unfortunately the second of these rules, which states 
that such position, in the case of two third person pronouns, may be de- 
termined by their alphabetical order, is completely vitiated by the failure 
to take into account the pronoun se, which is of the third person but does 
not fit into the rule. Sentences like “Il ne se l’expliquait pas,”’ ‘‘Elles se le 
sont écrit,” and many others, cannot be ignored even in pre-college French 
by what is supposed to be an all-inclusive rule. 

Mr. Walsh also makes a considerable understatement when he says that 
the verbs to introduce, to lead, to take, to bring, and to carry are the only ones 
that may make it impossible to use two conjunctives (he says “two disjunc- 
tives,” an obvious slip) in French. Soon after reading his letter I encountered 
this sentence in a French play: “Ses défauts mémes ne servaient qu’a 
m’attacher davantage 4 lui.” One might easily add other verbs, such as 
intéresser, envoyer, marier, fiancer, and again Mr. Walsh has taken no ac- 
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count of the numerous reflexives, such as s’intéresser a, se donner a, Se 
soumettre a, se consacrer a, se dévouer a, etc. which require the indirect ob- 
ject pronoun in the disjunctive. Sentences like “Elle s’intéresse 4 vous” and 
“Elle s’est donnée 4 lui,” to cite only two examples, are of too common a 
sort to be called simply grammarians’ pets. 

Even Mr. Walsh’s first rule is not inviolable in the imperative, since 
Hugo and other writers use such forms as ‘‘rends-nous-les.” It is, however, 
correct for practical purposes, if one agrees with him—as I do—that the 
case requiring the indirect object pronoun in the disjunctive form should be 
treated as a separate question, and his third rule also holds good. But the 
omission of se throws Rule 2 into confusion. Either the wording must be 
changed from “If both pronouns are third person” to “If both pronouns 
begin with /,” and a separate and fourth rule made for se, or a restriction 
for se will have to be added to the present rule, thus destroying its virtue of 
brevity and simplicity. And if Mr. Walsh includes the imperative in his 
rule, what is he going to do with a sentence like “Do it to yourself?” The 
only good rendering is “‘Fais-le 4 toi-méme,”’ thus bringing in a disjunctive 
after ail! 

I have always preferred to consider the affirmative imperative sepa- 
rately, and to state the rule for other cases of two conjunctives as follows: 
“When both pronouns begin with /, the direct object precedes; otherwise, 
the indirect precedes.” This takes care of se. Naturally, all rules of this 
sort are only sign-posts for the student to follow till he is so familiar with 
all possible pronoun combinations that he will know what to do with them 
without thinking about any rule at all. 

Very truly yours, 
CuiFForD H. BIssELL 
University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 


‘What Others Say—’ 


A STATEMENT IN ANSWER TO THE PROPOSAL TO 
SUBSTITUTE GENERAL LANGUAGE FOR 
SPECIFIC LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 

THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


THE ATTENTION of the Humanist Society of the State University of Iowa has been called to a 
proposal made recently by a Special Committee reporting on “What the High Schools Ought 
To Teach,” published by the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. This report, 
commenting unfavorably on claims made for educational values of foreign language study, 
proposes that more room be given for new courses in the high school curriculum by substituting 
a General Language course for specific foreign language courses. The Humanist Society under- 
stands this to mean that the Special Committee proposes to replace specific foreign languages 
now taught on the senior high school level with a general language course on the same level. 

The Humanist Society wishes to record its disapproval of such a proposal on the ground 
that, first, a general language course can not present adequately the educational values in- 
herent in a foreign language course; second, that it would be extremely difficult to provide 
teachers adequately equippped to teach the four or five different foreign languages included in 
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a General Language course, with background necessary for each language; third that unless 
this course were taught by language specialists, it would have to be simplified and thus reduced 
to the junior high level. This would mean that the majority of senior high school pupils would 
not be likely to have experience in a foreign language until they entered college, which in the 
great majority of high school graduates would mean no foreign language study at all. In the 
opinion of the members of this Society, study of specific foreign languages should be undertaken 
earlier rather than later in the course of high school instruction. The proposal of the Special 
Committee of the American Council on Education, if adopted, would mean that foreign lan- 
guage study would be undertaken by only a very small percentage of those who would be 
able to profit by such study. 

The members of the Society are convinced that the modern state of international relations, 
with the increasing interest that nations have in each other’s national life, as well as the im- 
portance of understanding properly each other’s problems and way of living, demands even 
greater emphasis upon foreign language study and that is best undertaken between the ninth 
and twelfth grades of the secondary school. The Society is further convinced that most of the 
values claimed for a General Language course at the high school level can be better achieved 
through the study of one or more foreign languages. On the other hand, it is obvious that few 
or none of the specific values of the study of a particular language can be achieved in a General 
Language course. 

The Humanist Society is convinced that no adequate study has yet been made to deter- 
mine the equivalence of subjects in the high school curriculum. It does know, however, that 
in the Pennsylvania Ten-Year Study conducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, students in the foreign languages stood second from the top in the ten 
subject-groups in gains in available knowledge. This means that the study of specific foreign 
languages tends to associate with it an accumulation of facts and interests that becomes 
“a relatively permanent and available equipment of the student.” 

The Society has noted that the personnel of the Special Committee was composed solely 
of administrators and professors of education. The Society believes that when so important an 
educational change as that of substituting a general language course for specific languages is 
contemplated, the personnel of the investigating and recommending committee should include 
at least one member who is a specialist in two or more languages and has had direct experience 
with measuring values attainable in the foreign language classroom. 

In view of the fact that such studies and such provisions have not yet been made, the 
Humanist Society cannot consider valid the conclusions of this Special Committee. It is con- 
vinced, moreover, that the general acceptance of this proposal would occasion a decided weak- 
ening in the educational structure of the secondary school curriculum. 


(Signed) Jonn C. McGa.iiarp, English: Chairman 
Dorrance S. Waite, Classical Languages 
HERBERT O. Lyte, German 
EuGENE JOLiaT, Romance Languages 


Norman Foerster, Dir. School of Letters 
April 21, 1941 


Notes and News 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM PROPOSED 


“AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM with a slogan, ‘Awaken Americans to Foreign Language Needs,’ 
has been launched by educators headed by Dean Henry G. Doyle of George Washington Uni- 
versity,” reports The Muncie (Ind.) Star (Sept. 11). “It should be taken up by schools and 
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colleges in all parts of the country. . . . The people of no great country on earth, unless possibly 
it might have been those in the interior of China in pre-war days, have so little knowledge as 
we have of any but the native tongue.’”’ Dean Doyle describes the program at length in The 
Washington Post for Sept. 7. It involves “A minimum of six years, beginning at least as early 
as the first year of junior high school (grade 7) and continuing through the senior or high 
school (grade 12) . . . available to all students capable of doing the work.” Also, short courses 
“should immediately be made available, particularly for special groups, defense agency groups, 
and adult-education classes.’’ French, German, and Spanish should be supplemented wherever 
possible by Italian, Portuguese, the Scandinavian languages, Polish, Russian, and the like. 


JOINT DINNER—THE FOUR A.A.T.’S 


At 6:00 p.m. sharp on Monday, December 29, the American Association of Teachers of French 
will join its sister groups (German, Italian, Spanish) at dinner at the Hotel Lincoln, Indi- 
anapolis. Tickets are $1.50 and reservations should be sent by post card to the Hotel Manager 
or to Mrs. Gertrude F. Weathers, 5245 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Indiana, chairman 
of the A.A.T.F. committee. The four Presidents are arranging a simple but interesting program 
which will end by 8:00 p.m. to avoid conflict with the evening M.L.A. session. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
December 28-29, 1941—Indianapolis 
Hotel Lincoln (opposite Claypool Hotel, M.L.A. Headquarters) 


Sunday, Dec. 28th 


1:00 P.M.—Parlor E—Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Council 
8:00 P.M.—Lincoln Room—Business Meeting 
Roll call of chapters; seating of delegates 
Reports of officers and Standing Committees 
Legislation and Projects 
Monday, Dec. 29th 
(Sessions all day in Travertine Room, 14th Floor) 
9:00—Registration and Exhibits 
All teachers attending are urged to register (no fee) and to secure luncheon tickets 
early. The Permanent Loan Exhibit of the A.A.T.F. will be on display Sunday even- 
ing and Monday all day. Samples of realia made by high school students and articles 
contributed by courtesy of the Indiana Chapter will also be shown. Several publishers 
will show textbooks and teaching materials. 
9:45—Program Session—President Freeman presiding 
President’s Message 
10:00—Address by Maurice Coindreau, Princeton University 
“The Contemporary Theatre of France” (Discussion) 
10:45—Address by Horatio Smith, Columbia University 
“On Being Simplistic’ (Discussion) 
11:30—Recess to set luncheon tables 
12:00 (sharp)—Luncheon Session (Tickets $1.00 tax included)* 
1:15—Address by Conte Jehan de Noue, Visiting Professor, Rollins College— 
“Une Idylle historique et inédite 4 la Cour du Roi Soleil” 
2:00—Adjourn to M.L.A. Sessions 
6:00 (sharp)—Joint Dinner—the Four A.A.T.’s (Tickets $1.50 tax included)* 
7:30—Address. 


* Send reservations for luncheon and dinner to Hotel Manager or to Mrs. Gertrude F. 
Weathers before Sunday evening, Dec. 28th. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A CORRECTION 


Leamos, A First Spanish Reader by H. Alpern and J. Martel was erroneously described on 
page 740 of the October issue as published by the Oxford University Press. The publisher of 
this work is the Oxford Book Company. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


THE NEXT examination for the certification of teachers of foreign languages for the high 
schools of Connecticut will take place as follows: 


Date: Saturday, January 24, 1942 

Time: 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., with one hour for luncheon from 12:00-1:00 
Place: Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 

Languages: * French, German, Italian, Latin and Spanish 

Nature of 


Examinations: Part I Conversation 

Part II Grammar, Reading, Composition, Vocabulary, Idiomatic ex- 
pressions 

Part III Civilization and Culture 


Candidates will be allowed to take the examination in only one language on that date, but, 
in case immediate certification in more than one language is desired, candidates should advise 
Miss Nellie C. Newberry, Department of Education, State Office Building, Hartford, at least 
one month prior to the examination. 

The examinees will be identified by numbers only, both for the oral and the written parts 
of the examination. A board of experts will conduct the oral examination, a part of which will 
be recorded on phonograph records. At no time should the candidates reveal their names, the 
college or university attended, or the number of years of study. 

A knowledge of the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association is needed for the 
French examination only. 

Since there are no other language requirements for certification in languages in Con- 
necticut, these examinations must be searching; colleges and universities should allow only 
their best students to attempt them. The training institution is wholly responsible for such 
factors as (a) personality; (b) scholarship; (c) capacity to teach. Those who can converse 
fluently and who have a good cultural background should have little difficulty with the 
examination. 

The examinations are given twice a year, in January and August. Certification in lan- 
guages in the state of Connecticut holds for three years only; if a position is not secured in the 
meantime, the examination must be taken again. 

Candidates are urged to make application for the examination as early as possible in order 
that the Department of Education may know approximately the number who will be inter- 
ested in certifying in each language. 


IL MONDO—PAGINA DELLA SCUOLE 


WE NOTE with pleasure that the new American Italian daily, J/ Mondo, of New York City, 
is devoting a page every Monday to the study of Italian in the schools and colleges of the 
United States. Professor T. Russo of New York City is in charge of this feature. 


“THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN TRADE EDUCATION” 


Unper this title a 35-page pamphlet has been issued by the National Foreign Trade Council, 
Inc., 26 Beaver Street, New York City. It contains, among other things, a chapter on Spanish 
and other Languages by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University. The 
following is an outline of Dean Doyle’s argument: We need 1) an awakening to language needs 
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a) by the public, b) by educationists; 2) an educational product equipped to meet the needs 
of the times; 3) a realistic program for foreign language study, 1) short-range, b) long-range; 4) 
reforms in the foreign language set-up; 5) better prepared teachers of foreign languages; 6) 
other forms of encouragement, a) foreign travel and study abroad and exchanges for teachers, 
b) travel and study abroad and exchanges for pupils; 7) removal of the handicaps of ignorance 
and prejudice. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES ROOSEVELT FELLOWSHIPS 


Durtnc the past summer the Institute of International Education was enabled to offer one 
fellowship to a candidate from each of the other twenty American Republics for study in the 
United States during the present academic year. These newly established Roosevelt Fellow- 
ships were awarded on the basis of scholarship, knowledge of English, character and adapta- 
bility as determined by competition among applicants. They provide for tuition, room and 
board, maintenance and traveling expenses from the scholar’s home to the institution at which 
the appointment is made and return transportation, for one academic year. 

Twenty similar Roosevelt Fellowships are available for United States students to study 
in the universities of the other American Republics for the period March to December 1942. 
Two fellowships will be awarded to candidates from each of the following geographical districts: 
(1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
(2) New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware. (3) Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina. (4) South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. (5) Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. (6) Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska. (7) Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Louisiana. (8) Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. (9) Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada, and (10) Washington, Oregon and California. 

Requirements for eligibility include United States citizenship and a bachelor’s degree 
prior to the making of the award. Applicants must present evidence of scholarship and char- 
acter in the form of scholastic records and letters of recommendation from responsible persons; 
must indicate what studies they wish to pursue and their choice of the place of study (the 
latter is subject to the approval of the Committee of Selection); must establish their ability to 
read, write, and speak the language of the country to which they wish to go, and must present 
a health certificate. Preference will unquestionably be given to unmarried applicants and to 
those between 21 and 35 years of age. 

Application blanks may be secured from the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


° Reviews e 


Cuatro Comedias, edited with notes and vocabulary by John M. Hill and 
Mabel Margaret Harlan. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1941. Price, $4.25. 


What to do about introducing students to the drama of the Golden Age is something of a 
problem because of the expense of the books. Numerous texts with vocabularies are available, 
but if several are used, the cost seems to be quite an item to students who reckon values in 
terms of “cokes” and movies. On the other hand any saving effected by securing several plays 
in one volume is not impressive because the outlay of several dollars all at once for a big book 
is painful indeed. If such financial objections can be met, the volume at hand is a good answer 
to the basic problem of presenting the material. 
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The four plays in this volume are: Peribénez y el Comendador de Ocavia by Lope de Vega, 
No hay mal que por bien no venga by Ruiz de Alarcén, El burlador de Sevilla by Tirso de Molina, 
and No siempre lo peor es cierto by Calderén de la Barca. Each represents a different type of 
Golden Age drama and the choice of these four is admirable with the possible exception of the 
last play. One might ask whether some other capa y espada play of Calder6n might not have 
been better. Certainly, No siempre lo peor is not one of the most exciting of Calderén’s plays. 

It was the authors’ purpose originally to include a discussion of the lives and works of 
the four authors concerned, but unfortunately the question of size of the volume (and of 
course additional cost) made it necessary to leave out this feature. For such information the 
reader is referred to the usual biographical and bibliographical sources, most of which will 
seem quite colorless after the interesting front material provided by the editors in this volume 
of plays. 

Each play is preceded by an introduction explaining where the play belongs in the period, 
something of what it is like, the date, and other details. These are not mere perfunctory state- 
ments, nor are they the sterile product of dust-dry scholarship. They are interesting and ought 
to inspire, in the good students at least, a desire to read the play with attention. Except in 
the case of El Burlador a reasonably complete bibliography of the play follows. Here it must 
be confessed that one would prefer to see the precious space devoted to something more vital. 

The text has been prepared with extreme care and with due consultation of early editions. 
The spelling has been modernized where pronunciation is not affected. The lines are numbered 
consecutively through the play. The notes are abundant and not too pedantic. The vocabulary 
is undoubtedly complete. ‘ 

The editors of this text do not offer to refund the purchase price to anyone not satisfied 
after ten days’ trial, but well they might. A student who stays faithfully with the book for as 
long as that may even become reconciled to being deprived of a few “walking dopes.”” And 
when he finishes it will be well informed about the drama of the Golden Age. Could anyone 
ask for more? 

Sturcis E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


BENAVENTE, JACINTO, La Malquerida. Edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by Paul T. Manchester. New York: F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany, 1941. Price, $1.25. 


Benavente’s La Malquerida is a rattling good story. It is something like a Van Dine 
detective story with the air-tight alibi pointing to the criminal; it is an interesting study in 
abnormal psychology; it is good drama. The play hangs together and makes sense except in 
one or two places that easily pass unnoticed. 

To present La Malquerida to undergraduates requires courage in a double dose. In the 
first place there is Mrs. Grundy to be considered, though fortunately she is less obstreperous 
now than she was once. Then there is the language difficulty—La Malquerida is a highly idio- 
matic play, difficult even for advanced students. The editor faces this situation resolutely 
except perhaps in his treatment of the relationship of Acacia and Esteban in the introduction. 
He finds an answer to the language difficulty in abundant notes and a well-stocked vocabulary. 
But even with such a wealth of study aids there inevitably remain a number of expressions 
that might give trouble, such as “y tu madre ye que sea para bien” on page one (these pas- 
Sages are hard to indicate because the lines are not numbered), or “como estdn las cosas,” 
page three; or the use of the second person plural, to cite a few cases. In connection with the 
picturesque dialect, one cannot but wonder what its effect on intermediate students would be. 
What if they started to talk that way? 

The introduction contains a life of Benavente, a discussion of his most important works, 
and an excellent bibliography. One looks in vain for some statement about Benavente’s 
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activities during the Spanish Civil War, or mention of what he is doing now. It might seem 
that the editor gives the nineteenth century a rather black eye with such characterizations 
as the “rigid traditions of Spanish classical romanticism,” “tiresome monologues and impos- 
sible asides,” “typical villain and perfect hero,”’ but possibly this is a matter of opinion. 

Take it all in all, this text makes available a combination that students can take, namely, 
action, bloodshed and excitement. If they are not too disturbed by the constant necessity of 
hunting for meanings in the vocabulary, they will enjoy reading La Malquerida. 


Sturcis E. LEAvitt 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Cross, A. and MAINLAND, W. F., German Lyrics of the Seventeenth Century. 
London: Gerald Duckworth and Company, 1940. 


This “miscellany” is a first attempt to provide the student of German literature in Eng- 
land with a “short but representative anthology of seventeenth-century lyrics.” In their 
endeavor to make a “catholic selection,” the editors have given, within 84 pages, selections 
from 52 poets in addition to two anonymous selections, ranging from the Gesellschaftslied at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century to Giinther in the early eighteenth. As far as compar- 
able, the sequence of material corresponds to that of Cysarz in his three volumes of Barock- 
lyrik ; however, there is no attempt to follow his broad dispositions and terminology. A notable 
divergence from Cysarz’s pattern is the perhaps more fortunate grouping of Logau, Wernicke, 
Weise, Canitz, and Giinther after the hymnists and mystics. 

While there probabily never will be any agreement on what should be included in an 
anthology or how the material should be arranged, one might ask nevertheless whether the 
aim of the editors, “to lessen the common prejudice that the poetry of that time was one- 
sided,” might not have been realized as well or even better in such a short anthology by having 
fewer poets represented with somewhat larger selections and by arranging the material more 
definitely according to motifs and themes as in the anthology of Sommerfeld. Even so, the 
characteristic motifs and the range of ideas and expression are more readily discernible in 
Closs and Mainland’s miscellany than in the older anthologies of Merker and Unus. 

While a chronological table listing some of the-more important events in the literary and 
political world from the publication of the Faustbuch to the birth of Kant and Klopstock will 
undoubtedly “help the student to correlate the English and other European writers of the 
time with the poets of the anthology,” the almost complete retention of the orthography of 
the originals either presupposes on the part of the English student a fair degree of familiarity 
with the older language or subjects him to unnecessary difficulties. Similarly the editors’ 
regrets at not having been able for lack of space to give a “lengthy bibliography,” while dis- 
missing more lightly the practically complete absence of notes “which would have burdened 
the bock unnecessarily,” are difficult to comprehend. The Introduction and the proper sec- 
tions of Closs’s Genius of the German Lyric, to which the editors call attention in their preface, 
may be quite adequate as a “commentary on movements and motifs, as well as upon individual 
poems included in the anthology” but one cannot help feeling that the student would have 
welcomed some additional notes, however brief, on matters of language and style as well as 
on subject matter at least for some of the poems not specifically discussed in the Genius of 
the German Lyric. 

As a brief, representative survey of seventeenth-century German lyric poetry the anthol- 
ogy will appeal to the student and even more perhaps to the Liebhaber. 

Husert J. MEESSEN 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BatzAc, Honoré DE, Ferragus. Edited by Walter S. Hastings and Jared 
Wenger. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The editors offer to students and teachers this lesser known work of the great realist “pri- 
marily as an example of good story-telling.” The work itself is the first episode of /’ Histoire 
des treize, prefatory to the Parisian Scene group, and concerns the adventures of the chieftain 
of a mysterious and select Parisian brotherhood—the Brotherhood of Thirteen. Thus the text 
has enough of the mystery “thriller” to recommend it to students who are usually chilled by 
Balzac’s slow realism just prior to their collapse under the weight of Balzacian vocabulary. 

The volume has been prepared thoroughly. The vocabulary is quite adequate, and the 
footnotes are pertinent but restrained. One should take note of the reasonable price of the book, 
and, as a final word, one may remark upon the pleasure of finding a book rendered more 
compact and useful through the omission of so-called “teachers’ aids” and exercises. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


LESLIE, JOHN KENNETH, Ventura De La Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 
1820-1865. Princeton, 1940. Price, $2.00. 


The minor playwrights of nineteenth century Spain are deserving of more consideration 
than they have hitherto received, and it is encouraging to note that attention is now being 
given them in certain quarters. Ventura de la Vega, for example, is so well known for his play 
El Hombre de Mundo and the Critica del Si de las Nivas that most students would like to know 
if his other productions are up to the same standard. Dr. Leslie sets us straight on these and 
many other points. 

Dr. Leslie gives us an account of Vega’s life, his literary production, and his place in the lit- 
erary world of the time. He shows that Vega in the main was following the popular current, 
that translation from the French was the easiest way for him, as it was for many others of his 
period. These translations are identified and arranged in the appendix, along with a full list 
of Vega’s original works. There is an appendix of bibliography, another of statistics of the per- 
formances of his plays, and another about Vega and the critics. Vega’s significance in the his- 
tory of the Spanish theatre is made abundantly clear in this study. 

One would like to see more discussion of Vega’s accuracy as a translator and possibly some 
consideration of any changes he may have made in the French originals he transferred into 
Spanish. It would seem that the chapter on Vega and the critics might have been included in 
the text rather than relegated to the appendix. Unfortunately, the index is not complete for the 
text of the study and does not include references to the plays cited in the appendix. 

Sturcis E. LEavitt 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


SANCHEZ GALARRAGE, GusTAVo, El Héroe, edited by Virgil A. Warren and 
James O. Swain. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $1.20. 


The current interest in the Spanish of the Americas has produced another textbook that 
should prove popular. El Héroe may end rather unsatisfactorily for some readers, but North 
American students will forgive almost anything in a text except difficulty of reading and a sad 
ending. This play by the prolific Cuban writer will offer fewer difficulties to the intermediate 
a than many another text aimed at that level, and certainly the ending is romantic 
enough. 

The notes may be unnecessarily full, sometimes repeating the vocabulary, but the editors 
cannot be accused of annotating only the easy passages. Translation, however, is not always 
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felicitous; perhaps in some instances it is erroneous. If “I seemed rooted to the bed” is the alter- 
native, why not use the literal translation of las sébanas se me pegaron? At 52, 16, vaya una pre- 
gunta hardly means “let a question come,” but rather, “here is a question,” or “let me ask a 
question.” The subjunctive of Dime lo que quieras (11, 2) is overlooked in ‘Tell me what you 
wish.” “Say anything you wish to me” (but not that) would fit the context better. No sé qué 
me da verme a mis afios con esta vista clara (32, 3-4) probably does not mean “It makes me 
wonder (It makes me sad) to see myself . . . ” but “I don’t know what use good sight is to me 
.. . (if he is blind).” It is the same idiomatic use of dar as that found at 22, 9. The translation 
suggested for tendidos en haces los soldados (44, 10) is “soldiers stretched out upon the face of 
the earth.” That ignores haces. I should guess the phrase means “stretched out upon (straw) 
pallets.” In note to 5, 20-21, should not “followed by” be “following’’? Since donde menos se 
piensa (13, 1) is referred to as a proverb, it would be interesting to have the rest of it given; 
there is a note on the phrase anyway. 

Notes on the subjunctive are sometimes confusing, e.g., that to 9, 18-19 with cross refer- 
ence gives the impression that valgas is in an adjective clause. From the note to 11, 2 and the 
cross reference one would infer that quieras is a noun clause. At 11, 6, the note on the verb in 
the result clause of a condition contrary to fact refers to a note on the subjunctive in adjective 
clauses. The connection is not clear. 

There is a very brief introduction, the feature of which is a presumably complete list of 
the author’s published works. There are also twelve exercises, each consisting of three parts: a 
cuestionario based on the text, a group of sentences with blanks to be filled in with verb forms, 


and a list of idioms to be used in original Spanish sentences. F ] 
The vocabulary, with the usual reasonable omissions, has about 1640 entries, including ~ ¢ 
proper nouns, but basic words probably do not run over 1500, since there are many instances ' s 
of separate listings for different uses of the same words. One notable thing about this vocabu- ~ ‘ 
lary is that it contains words used not only in the text, but also in the introduction and, wonder | b 
of wonders, in the preface and dedication as well! The meanings given seem to be generally a 
adequate. Perhaps majadero would be better translated by “silly” at one place in the text than ke 
by any of the meanings given. tl 
Proofreaders overlooked a misspelling of todavia (18, 12) and of abochornarse (vocabulary, [| el 
p. 133). A hyphen was dropped after “material,” last entry in the vocabulary on page 151. d 
Diablo is capitalized at 13, 1, but not in the note, p. 114. Twos. A. FrrzGunaw a. 
University of South Carolina, tir 
Columbia, South Carolina ler 
we 
Dumas, ALEXANDRE. Les Trois Mousquetaires. Adapted and edited by Hen- W 
i riette Roumiguiére Kollewijn and Algernon Coleman. Boston: D. C. pa 
/ Heath and Company, 1941. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. tio 
There is no dearth of suitable American editions of Les Trois Mousquetaires or of many & 
other works by Alexandre Dumas. In spite of their atrocious, yet gripping style, their improba- - 
bility, and their lack of historical accuracy his novels seldom fail to fascinate the youthful 
reader. The editors have prepared this attractive edition for “students who wish to acquire 4 for 
: rapid reading knowledge of French without being blocked in their progress by difficulties in wh 
vocabulary and grammatical constructions, and for teachers who are interested in proving to 
their classes that the reading of a foreign language can be an enjoyable occupation.” To attain } 
this end they have omitted minor incidents and “longwinded descriptive passages,” and have 
so arranged the vocabulary that of the 2161 entries 83 per cent are in Part I and the first 300 Ep 
items of Part II of the French Word Book. They have prepared ample notes; those that explain 
language difficulties are in French at the bottom of the page; those which deal with questions 
of geography, history; and customs are placed just before the vocabulary. There are eighteet 
sets of exercises, such as questions on the text, selecting the proper words, naming of verb Chi 


forms, etc., placed throughout the text. This edition of a tried and true vehicle is attractively 
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bound and illustrated and well deserves consideration for use in third and fourth year high 
school classes, and in second year college classes. 
GrorcE B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


Lacey, ALEXANDER, Basic Written French. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941. Price, $1.40. 


Professor Lacey of Victoria College, University of Toronto, here presents a somewhat 
unusual textbook in French composition, designed for students of the second and third year 
college level. Within an 1800-word vocabulary of which 1500 words occur in the Basic French 
Vocabulary (and 1300 in the first 200 of Van der Beke’s list), four well-known French short 
stories and two extracts from novels are set forth for reading and used as models for studies in 
idioms, grammatical constructions, oral questionnaires, and formal composition in French. 
Each selection is broken up into three or four “lessons.” Authors represented: Maupassant 
(Schnaffs, Jules, Mile Perle), Dumas (L’Evasion de Dantés), About (L’Oncle et le Neveu), and 
France (Grand’mére Noziére). A “review” chapter follows each group of story-lessons. The 
Appendix lists pronouns, gives regular and irregular verbs, prepositions used after verbs, etc. 
French-English and English-French vocabularies list all words, including those identical in 
both languages. 

Prepared with care and attention to detail, offering exercises of merit and variety, Basic 
Written French seems to this reviewer as good a book as its fundamental thesis will permit. The 
question is, how valuable is it to the student to teach him to regurgitate, rephrase, repeat with 
syntactical variations, the type of nineteenth-century literary narrative represented by the 
selections given? Will the student profit by an ability to describe the fleeing Schnaffs, a channel 
boat, snow-covered plains, Dantés swimming in the sea, etc.? Common sense might suggest 
more attention to composing orally and on paper sentences dealing clearly and simply with 
ideas, concepts relationships, geography, science, etc. If Professor Lacey’s aim is to improve 
the reading of literary French, his title is a misnomer and his method, in my opinion, over- 
elaborate. If, as it seems fair to assume, the object is to teach students to write French, and inci- 
dentally to speak it, then the wisdom of limiting the study to narrative, “literary” models 
ala Maupassant is questionable, since few students will ever have occasion to compose descrip- 
tive material of this nature. Foreigners who converse and write in French, even on the scholarly 
level, require practice in the forms of inquiry and reply, of argumentation and discussion, in a 
word, more skill of the essay type than of the story form. Some of the sentences in Basic 
Written French, especially the numbered ones in the “Written Practice” sections, fit the latter 
pattern, but they are in the minority, and the emphasis is placed on the paraphrasing of selec- 
tions. The argument that transfer of training will allow students versed in rewording descrip- 
tive narration to excell in every-day conversation and composition must be rejected, moreover, 
in the light of teaching experience. 

Unless the reviewer has misunderstood Professor Lacey’s basic intention he must, there- 
fore, submit a two-fold opinion of his work, at once admiring the intelligence and ability with 
which he has prepared his text, and contesting the fundamental thesis on which it is based. 

Bruce Q. MorrissETTE 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eppy, HELEN M., STRUBLE, MARGUERETTE, COCHRAN, GRACE, and WIL- 
LIAMS, FLORENCE B., Basic French. Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price, $1.92. 


This volume, Basic French II, has resulted from the success of Basic French I of the Heath- 
Chicago French Series. It presents a convenient combination of the reading and necessary 
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grammatical material for the second year of French in high school or the second semester in 
college. 

The book has four sections of which the first two comprise the reading material. The well- 
known Madame Thérése and Les Trois Mousquétaires have been arranged into approximately 
two hundred pages each of graded reading. The third section is called Ecrivons and con- 
sists of exercises which review the grammatical principles and vocabulary of a first-year book, 
and which develop the corresponding material of a successful second-year grammar and reader. 
The fourth section called Grammaire offers a systematic and well-balanced presentation 
of the principles which are needed to prepare the exercises in Ecrivons. 

The arrangement of Basic French II has been carefully prepared. Madame Thérése is di- 
vided into sixteen chapters and at the end of each there are exercises consisting of questions, 
true or false statements, and an Etude de Mots containing various kinds of exercises for 
fixing basic vocabulary. The Ecrivons based upon the material in Madame Thérése is likewise 
divided into sixteen chapters, thus allowing the instructor who so desires to alternate reading, 
and grammar lessons. Each lesson in Ecrivons begins with a Dictée, often in dialogue form, and 
is followed by a series of vocabulary and grammatical exercises with frequent references to 
the Grammaire. These exercises are rather numerous and sufficiently varied to sustain 
interest. The plan of Les Trois Mousquétaires is essentially the same as that for Madame 
Thérése. The grammatical load of the lessons based upon the former is less than that based upon 
Madame Thérése. This is due to the fact that more new words and idioms are introduced in Les 
Trois Mousquétaires. 

Some of the less attractive aspects of the book are its appearance, its absence of photo- 
graphs, its lack of other cultural material, and its grammar lessons which are a bit too compre- 
hensive at times. Its good features include the variety of exercises, the fine Etudes de Mots with 
particular emphasis upon the French element in English, an excellent historical sketch of Ma- 
dame Thérése, drawings depicting some interesting episodes of the stories, and the convenience 
of having reading and grammatical materials in the same volume. As a whole, Basic French II 
has the appearance of an adequate text. 

Burt BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


De Vries, Louis (with the collaboration of the members of the graduate © 
Faculty of Iowa State College), French-English Science Dictionary for © 
Students in Agricultural, Biological and Physical Sciences. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940. Artificial leather. Price, $3.50 


This is the kind of book which at once becomes indispensable for the graduate student and _ 
the research worker in the sciences. The 43,000 entries constitute, according to the author, the — 
first dictionary to cover the agricultural, and physical sciences. Irregular verbs in their various © 
tenses and forms as well as some five hundred common idioms are included. The book is acom- | 
panion for the author’s similar German-English dictionary. : 

GarIRDNER B. MOMENT 
Department of Biology, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Lanc, ANDRE, L’A ffaire Plantin. Edited by Jeanne Guiet and Marcel i 
Vigheras. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1941. Price, $1.15. 


L’ Affaire Plantin is a recent addition to the list of detective stories in French which are be- | 
ing made available for use in American schools. It was published serially in Le Journal before its 
appearance in book form in 1936. The editors state that it was the first French novel tok & 
broadcast on the radio at the same time it was being read in newspaper form. The author 
himself was at the microphone. 
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This roman policier makes very interesting reading. The detective is a young newspaper 
reporter who reveals his findings in letters addressed to his mother and in articles appearing 
in Le Petit Parisien. In a period of some sixteen days he is able to unravel a mystery which was 
causing the police considerable difficulty. 

The scene of the story is laid in Paris on the mythical Rue Charles Lindbergh. A business 
man of middle age is found with a fatal stab wound in his chest. No weapon or clue can be 
found. As in most detective stories, the finger of suspicion points accusingly at almost every- 
body, including the lovely widow, before the mystery is solved. While the reader may guess the 
identity of the guilty one he cannot fail to be intrigued by the complete solution. 

The action moves rapidly and to a somewhat unusual climax. The language is modern and 
rather idiomatic. Numerous footnotes explain adequately most of these idioms. Many useful 
words on such subjects as radio, aviation, automobiles and motion pictures will help enlarge 
the reader’s vocabulary. Various maps and sketches are used to heighten interest. The outside 
cover is very attractive and quite illustrative. It is a reproduction of the front page of le Petit 
Parisien and in the center there is a picture of the wife of the victim with the suggestion of 
sensational disclosures concerning the mystery to be found in the paper. L’A faire Plantin 
should prove popular reading in American schools and colleges. 

Buri BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas 


and Epna C., Beginning French. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1. 76. 


Intended for high school or junior high school use, this book has many excellent fea- 
tures. Among them should be mentioned first the “Study Plans” placed at intervals in the les- 
sons. These give the pupil exact directions as to what he should do in preparing the lesson, the 
best methods of study pitfalls to be avoided and the amount of time each part of the prepara- 
tion should take. The authors do not say whether the amount of time necessary for the aver- 
age pupil was ascertained by a check of the actual time used in preparing these or similar units. 
The time suggested seems reasonable, and a time limit is always a challenge to beat the record 
and so an encouragement to concentration. The “perfect score” exercises and speed contests 
occasionally introduced are also incentives to do both concentrated and accurate work. The 
vocabulary of each lesson is limited to an average of fifteen words. This is small, compared to 
the vocabulary found in many texts, but when the thirty-seven lessons are completed this vo- 
cabulary, called “active” vocabulary, amounts to a total of 671 words, no small achievement 
for a year’s work, especially if the words are really learned “actively,” that is to say, from the 
reproduction point of view as that of recognition. The vocabulary is reviewed frequently in lists 
entitled “How well do you remember?” with the French on one side of the page and the 
English on the reverse, a very practical arrangement. Various devices such as picture puzzles, 
families of words and cognate study aid vocabulary assimilation. The vocabulary bears decid- 
edly on the environmental side, but one will not quarrel with this in a text intended for younger 
students. The reading selections are interesting and informative. Less frequently used words 
occurring in these are given in footnotes, but there are never so many as to turn the reading 
into deciphering. Occasional short essays in English give information on French history and 
culture. Strange to say, these topics are omitted in the table of contents. The illustrations 
accompanying these topics are well chosen and not hackneyed, but their reproduction is medi- 
ocre. Otherwise the physical make-up of the book is excellent. 

The introductory section on pronunciation is good, except that there is no mention of 
intonation. Why should this topic of primary importance, which should be taught from the 
outset, be completely ignored in so many texts? 

Rules of grammar are reduced to a minimum and explained clearly. The limitations of 
pupils are well recognized and provided for in many ways. For example, when the first verb is 
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presented, a short section entitled “For Those Who Have Forgotten” explains in the simplest 
manner the terms “subject” and “verb.” Again, a brief section called “An Ounce of Preven- 
tion” explains the difference between the two uses of the word “little” in the expressions “‘a 
little money” and “a little boy” and the use of the word “better” as an adverb and an ad- 
jective. In short, the book bears throughout the marks of having been written by able and 
ingenious teachers on the basis of their actual experience in teaching classes not composed 
entirely of “Quiz Kids.” 
Eunice R. Gopparp 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Moopy, GEorGE, Anthologie de contes francais. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. Price, $1.50. 


This attractive collection of stories includes biographical sketches of each of the nineteen 
authors represented. Difficult passages, historical references, and geographical matters are 
elucidated in footnotes written in French. There are 232 pages of text followed by question- 
naires and vocabulary. The questionnaires, which have been prepared for each story, are the 
only exercises. The vocabulary seems to be adequate and provides phonetic transcriptions of 
words irregular in pronunciation. 

It has been the purpose of the editor to exclude “old favorites” which no longer hold any 
charm for the teacher. Hence we find stories by Max and Alex Fischer, Gaston Picard, René 
Boylesve, and Roland Dorgelés, writers who are scarcely known to American readers. There 
are bigger names too among the contemporary authors included: members of the Académie 
Frangaise such as André Maurois, Henry Bordeaux, and Claude Farrére. Also represented are 
some old-timers: Mérimée, Balzac, Anatole France, Maupassant. Is this an admission on the 
part of the editor that nineteenth century story-tellers are hard to beat? Certainly several of 
the newer stories will disappoint young readers. They are too lacking in plot and substance 
and sometimes too cynical for undergraduate taste. The promise of a love plot is given a sad 
jolt in Le plus bel amour du monde. L’Opinion de Prosper Mariolle, Bonjour, monsieur, and 
Naissance d’un mattre are scarcely more than anecdotes. However, there is still plenty of good 
reading matter, and the anthology concludes with that charming Histoire Pascale of Anatole 
le Braz which is at the same time a moving story, a lesson in Breton history, and an example 
of human greatness. 

This book is probably not suitable for early reading in the ordinary second-year class. On 
account of its difficulty, it should not be attempted until later in the year. 

DIsMUKES 
University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


HeEnprrx, WILLIAM S. and MEIDEN, WALTER E., Beginning French: A Cul- 
tural Approach. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

An outgrowth of teaching at Ohio State University, the present text seems to have evolved 
over a number of years from mimeographed forms to a compendious yet interesting volume 
of some fifty-seven formal lessons, plus appendices of grammaire, prononciation, and vocabulaire 
par legons, the whole topped by a general vocabulary with phonetic transcription. 

The carefully graded material is designed for a whole year of college work, or for two years 
of high school. The lessons, flexible and well-arranged, are based on French life, history, 
geography, and the like; fairy stories and “adaptations” of literary masterpieces are avoided. 
Excellent modern photographs serve as illustrations; exercises are abundant, and, happily 
enough, are in French. On the whole, one may say that the text conforms to a high degree to 
the best standards of the cultural, reading-skill type of work. It is unfortunate that it should 
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have made its appearance at the moment when the political and military débacle of France 
has prejudiced the immediate value of some of its material. That handicap, however, is shared 
by all the texts which we now have. 


I. W. Brock 
Emory University, 
Emory University, Georgia 


Haven, Ernest F. and Trotter, R. C., Science Francaisc, Readings in 


General Science. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 48 cents. 


This little volume will surely be welcomed by any student eager to acquire some facility 
in reading French. The nineteen selections have the double merit of being representative of 
good expository French style and at the same time being of real value in themselves. Thus 
the student will be continually motivated by the realization that he is getting somewhere rather 
than merely pedalling a stationary bicycle. 

The authoys are usually authorities, e.g., Pasteur, Bergson, Becquerel. The topics are 
spread widely throughout the social and natural sciences, giving the series a pedagogically 
desirable diversity. The subject matter is of general interest to any intelligent layman. 

We were a bit surprised, after the announcement in the foreword that the selections were 
“contemporary” in “content,” to find that, with perhaps two or three exceptions, the authors 
chosen are dead. One in fact lost his life in the French Revolution. The contents are pre- 
dominantly from the last century. Why not say so? That fact of itself might insure the lasting 
value of the selections. We think also that the significance of the book for the student could 
have been very easily increased by giving a brief indication of the field in which each man 
worked. The average student may be expected to recognize Pasteur and Lavoisier but what 
of Wittels, Bonnefon, Janet, or Ribot? 

The vocabulary is divided into a basic vocabulary compiled from the Vander Beke fre- 
quency list and a supplementary vocabulary. The two are conveniently run in parallel, one 
appearing on the upper half of the page, the other on the lower. 

GAIRDNER B. MOMENT 
Department of Biology, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ROSENFIELD, LEONORA COHEN, From Beast-machine to Man-machine. 
(Animal soul in French Letters from Descartes to La Mettrie.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $3.50. 


There are about 200 pages of text, plus about 150 pages of Notes, Appendices, Bibliogra- 
phy, Index. ... 

The young author showed a good deal of pluck in attacking such a subject which, more- 
over, lies half way between literature and philosophy. Of course, she had the blessing of Paul 
Hazard, who even contributed an enticing Preface. The book is very well presented by the 
Oxford University Press. 

The treatment is, in fact, more philosophical than literary. Here are the titles of some of 
the leading chapters: ‘The Beast-machine and Physiology,’ ‘The Beast-machine and Meta- 
physics,’ ‘The Beast-machine and Theology,’ ‘The Beast-machine and Poetry,’ and in the 
Second Part: ‘Dualists—Cartesian or anti-Cartesian?’ ‘The Peripathetics and Substantial 
Form,’ ‘The Neo-Platonists and the Mystic Soul’ . . . ‘Epicureans and Flaming Soul,’ ‘Free- 
thinkers,’ ‘The Man-machine.’... There are about 14 pages and a sort of parenthetical 
chapter at the end of the book on ‘Three Poets and the Animal Soul.’ On La Fontaine, and 
the Jansenists, there was not much to say that was actually new. 

The most interesting chapter is the first: ‘Descartes’ Denial of Soul in Animals,’—because 
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the 17th and 18th centuries brought really no new element to the discussion. Of course, it is 
important to know that studying the history of the debate during two more centuries brings 
nothing relevant, but it is somewhat monotonous to read through it all. At the same time one 
must bow before the accumulation of material condensed in these pages. 

Considered from the philosophical angle, this first chapter is very satisfactory, covers 

the ground well. The writer would have liked to see some of the points made emphasized a 
little more. E.g.: That although posterity has laid much stress on the Beast-machine, this 
doctrine was never one that counted much in Descartes’ own mind; “animal automatism in 
Descartes’ system was first of all a corollary of the universal mechanism of matter” (p. 21); 
that, moreover, D. in writing to friends “lays no claim to anything but probability in the 
matter” (p. 16); that the work in which D. might have offered a good account of his doctrine 
on automatism is lost (p. 6); that not only did D. acknowledge that he did not give full atten- 
tion to the theory, but “towards the close of his career a moderately phrased statement of 
his hypothesis, claiming only probability, succeeds the more dogmatically certain air of his 
youth” (p. 18);* that D. himself states that theological considerations are of particular 
importance to him; one reads for instance, on p. 15: “To those who insist that animals possess 
thinking capacity, Descartes can only respond that such a position is equivalent to claiming 
for beasts an immortal soul, and this we could not do for some without including all the 
species—even oysters and sponges! (... that) it is more probable to conclude, for example, 
that worms and gnats have no souls than to decide they have immortal souls.” 

Dr. Rosenfield, however, is willing to give equal importance to scientific preoccupations 
and to theological ones: “It would appear that Descartes was induced to cling so tenaciously 
to his paradox because of his close ties with his mechanistic science and dualistic metaphysics” 
(p. 24). 

* Note:—The author adds: “At the same time greater clarity is achieved in the final ex- 


pression of his doctrine’”—which would need proof. 
ALBERT SCHINZ 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Kany, E. and Donpo, MAtuurRIN, Elementary French Conversation, Inter- 
mediate French Conversation, and Advanced French Conversation. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. Price, $.32 each. 


These brief paper-covered conversation manuals offer to the high school teacher in con- 
cise and clear form much-needed supplementary material for the classroom. Short dialogues 
have been arranged in excellently graded idiom of everyday usage grouped about common 
topics. Among these we find /’Heure, la Salle de Classe, la Famille, la Journée, au Restaurant, 
les Boutiques, and others. The conversational style adopted by the authors allows a wide 
possibility of application. Need for constant and repeated drill is most necessary in the study 
of a foreign language. Yet drill upon fundamentals of expression can be given interest and 
variety by use between teacher and pupil, students among themselves, dictation and indi- 
vidual recitation. Also the alert teacher may avail himself of these dialogues as a point of 
departure for further related discussion. 

It has been suggested that ten minutes of each class period be devoted to oral use of the 
language. I feel that with this book, the student might perceive and benefit by values in 
relation to his larger study of French. His pronunciation could be closely criticized; inciden- 
tally, the reference vocabulary is interpreted phonetically, the outline of symbols given in 
summary immediately preceding the vocabulary. He should feel his ability grow to utilize 
the language tool—grammar becomes then a means and not an end in itself. The language 
becomes real to him, for he can discuss the life about him, can think in terms of another idiom. 
Memory work thus ceases to be a drudgery, for relationship to formal grammar and reading 
material can readily be perceived. The use and extent of value of these three small volumes 
depends, in great measure of course, upon the ingenuity and imaginativeness of the teacher. 
The authors have been careful to restrict the subject matter to the student capacity. 
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For instance, in the elementary text, the indicative alone is used. All difficult expressions are 
explained in footnotes belonging to each selection. 
I should recommend these texts as a vitalizing aid to all teachers of French. 
JANE KASER 
Washington High School, 
Portland, Oregon 


Cooper, N., A First Anthology of French Poetry. Oxford University Press. 
Linen cover. Price, $.35. 


The preface states that the volume aims at providing a selection of French verse suitable 
for middle forms in schools. This may be true for English schools, but scarcely for American 
secondary schools. 

Of course there are some of La Fontaine’s fables with which students are familiar and a 
few others which have individual appeal, but most of the selections do not appeal to the aver- 
age secondary school pupils. 

In high school, poetry is a difficult section of the English work to teach even when English 
is the pupils’ mother tongue, but French poetry, when many schools have only two years of 
French, is not feasible except in isolated cases or in a few chosen poems. Students’ vocabulary 
is too limited to allow enjoyment of such poems as L’H ydroplan, Le Cheval Arabe, Bretonnes, 
La Feuille du Chéne. 

Many of the authors chosen are unknown to most teachers, to say nothing of their stu- 
dents, who might have some pride in reading or attempting to read the writings of a famous 
person. 

A copy of this book in the school library would no doubt have some readers, but as a text 
book for class use it would seem to have a limited place. 


Catonsville High School, 
Catonsville, Maryland 


Mary Z. ROWLAND 


SEecuR, La ComTEssE DE, L’ Auberge de l’ Ange Gardien. Edited by Charlotte 
Moffett. New York, N. Y.: Globe Book Company, 1940. Price, $1.35. 


This book has been adapted from a much longer story for pupils in their second year of 
French. It is more suitable for pupils who have their second year of French in the second year 
of high school or in a junior high school, than for pupils in the senior class. For the latter group, 
it could be used as a supplementary reader at the end of their first year French late in the 
junior year. The story is rather childish for an older group of pupils, although they may well 
enjoy the power they feel in rapid reading. 

The print is very clear and well spaced, the chapters not too long, and there are 26 good 
illustrations in color, and black and white. There are 92 pages of text. 

The exercises at the end of the story, pages 119-163, test the comprehension of the story 
in many ways—questions, true and false, asking for the true, completion, multiple answers, 
antonyms, words from definitions, formation of the feminine, multiple choice, synonyms, 
wrong words, descriptions of places, events and people. Oral exercises for each chapter to 
encourage fluent use of French follow the written exercises. 

_ People, things and places mentioned in the story are listed to be drawn, as well as other 
divertissements. There is also a map of France and a section on Paris. There is also a map of 
Paris on the inside of the front and back covers of the book. 

The vocabulary, pages 165-193, is quite adequate. The French words are in heavy type 
with the English words in light face. 

; Several copies of this book could well go into any school library and be in almost constant 
mieten. Mary Z. ROWLAND 

Catonsville High School, 

Catonsville, Maryland 
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LEVER DE RIDEAU, Six One Act Modern Comedies, edited by Stanley 

Schwartz. New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. Price, $1.35. 

In the preface the editor says he has attempted to choose plays which would 1. offer 
amusement as well as profit to the student; 2. present a useful vocabulary; 3. be modern in 
spirit; 4. represent phases of life which fall within the observation of the average student; and 
5, be sufficiently varied in subject matter. 

Two of the plays, La Peau De Banane and Carrefour Dangereux are by Gabriel d’Her- 
villiez, Le Bonnet d’Ane and Un Mari Sur Mesure by Maxime Lery, and Guy d’Abzac, Scrupules 
by Octave Mirabeau and Crainquebille by Anatole France. 

A short sketch of the life of each of the authors is given in the introduction and six round 
pictures on the front cover illustrate one scene from each of the plays. 

There are 100-127 questions on each one act play, which means there would have to be 
an almost word for word translation of the comedies. The scenes are laid in a court room, the 
office of a garage, a study, a bourgeois interior, a Louix XVI salon, and the last in two settings, 
a street, a court room and back in the same street at night a couple of months later. 

There are over 50 pages of vocabulary and many footnotes at the bottom of the pages 
with translations and some background material. The vocabulary of the plays is quite dif- 
ficult and the plays would have to be put on by advanced college students. 

The trickery and deceit in each one of the plots does not give a student a fair sample 
of French one act plays or a right opinion about the character of French people. 

I do not believe there would be any place in a high school course for this book. Perhaps 
Mr. Schwartz meant it for college use only, although there is no statement to that effect in 


the preface. Mary Z. ROWLAND 


Catonsville High School, 
Catonsville, Maryland 


MILLER, MINNIE M. and NIEtson, J. R., Outlines and Tests on French 

Civilization. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940. 

This little book of 112 pages is a practical guide in the vast field of French life, literature, 
and history. In the hands of an inspired teacher, who will never be satisfied with a superficial 
accumulation of mere facts, this will prove to be a most useful booklet. It will help the student 
in orientating himself more easily and will give him a solid skeleton from which to create the 
much needed background for subsequent reading. The book, written entirely in English, is 
designed for use in the first year. All the material which a teacher of French usually tries to 
convey to his students in a somewhat haphazard way between lessons on grammar and drill 
in pronunciation is here presented in a more systematic manner in the four chapters on the 
country and the people of France, the history of France, French literature and arts, and 
contemporary France. A great advantage lies in the fact that the student can not only famil- 
iarize himself quite easily with this material but that he also can be held responsible for ac- 
curate knowledge by means of the tests in the back of the book. This testing system, however, 
is not without its dangers, since it may lead to mere mechanical memorizing of endless lists 
of proper names, without any attempt to bring to life the persons in question. But in the 
hands of an enthusiastic and well informed teacher and in the presence of a moderately in- 
terested class this extremely clear outline could render excellent service. 
Hitpe H. ANACKER 
University of Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Micxks, Witson and Lonc1, Orca, Fundamental French. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Price, $1.45. 
If most beginners’ books in French are designed to be used by the very young students 
of preparatory and high school, this elementary French grammar has the advantage of being 
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specially planned for use in college. Its obvious purpose is to provide the necessary foundation 
for the acquisition of a reading knowledge. In twenty-eight very well balanced lessons the 
student is gradually led into the more difficult phases of French grammar. There is sufficient 
exercise material which at the same time offers a considerable amount of factual information 
about French life. Too much space, in this reviewer’s opinion, is given to phonetic transcrip- 
tion, not only in the vocabulary but also in the exercises. In spite of its great merits, namely 
its usefulness to linguists, the phonetic alphabet is hardly more than a useless though heavy 
burden to the average college student, in whose eyes those entirely unfamiliar symbols are 
no less bewildering than is French spelling itself. 

It is a debatable question whether an elementary grammar should present its material 
in the form of easily memorized lists of items or rather in the form of general abstract principles 
which the student is expected to apply in all individual cases. It may be true that most Ameri- 
can college students can derive very little profit from abstract general statements, no matter 
how clearly formulated, since they are not, as a rule, trained in that kind of thinking, and 
that they feel far more at ease when they are merely required to memorize long lists of specific 
items. Such grammatical facts, however, as for example the distinction between verbs forming 
their compound tenses with ére and those forming them with avoir, might have been more fit- 
tingly presented in form of a general statement instead of a list. Without taking up too much 
space, such a statement would have prevented the student from believing that the list he was 
trying to memorize was complete. 

It is a distinct advantage of this book that it places the main emphasis on all the aspects 
of written French without ignoring or neglecting the special forms of the spoken language. If 
the student is to be prepared primarily for the reading of literary texts it is nothing but 
logical that he should become acquainted as early as possible with the forms he will encounter 
in his reading. This book avoids the common mistake of presenting the most important 
literary tense, the Passé Défini, as obsolete. In spite of this logical preference for the specif- 
ically literary forms the French used in the exercises and compositions is quite up to date and 
natural. 

The book can be recommended for college use. 

Hive H. ANACKER 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


REMARQUE, Ericu, Drei Kameraden. Edited with foreword, notes, and 


vocabulary by Waldo C. Peebles. American Book Company, 1941. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the third book by the author of Jm Westen Nichts Neues and Der Weg Zuriick, the 
great war and post-war novels. Whereas his latest work, Flotsam, takes place at the eve of 
the present war with its foreboding fates of refugees, Drei Kameraden stands between the two 
wars in the peaceful time of the German republic. True, the three comrades are the survivors 
of a group of young fellows who went together from school to war, and their indissoluble 
friendship was forged in drum-fire so strongly that it enables them to adjust themselves to civil 
conditions, and to master and enjoy life again. But apart from this psychological background 
now and then remembered, there is no polemic for or against war, and this reviewer was unable 
to find any indication of “the waste and futility of war,” much less of “the dire need for inter- 
national co-operation,” as the publishers’ misleading advertisement announces. This is the 
strength and the literary value of the book that it has no obtrusive political tendency. 

In the setting of comradeship and the almost human affection for automobiles (so human 
that one car called Karl becomes the fourth comrade) there is developed one of the most tender, 
most touching, and most tragic love stories in recent German literature. Pat, lovely daughter 
of a late German army officer and an English mother, so far is the author’s best female char- 
acter. A charming girl, with her fragile body bearing the tubercular insignia, she bravely 
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marches to an early death. Robby, the author’s self-portrait, who had lost himself in a rather 
wild life after the war, finds his better self through her love and companionship. There is 
much tenderness and simplicity, much humor and tragedy in this fascinating love affair; there 
is no happy ending. The two leading characters as well as all the others are utterly alive; they 
are limned by their words and actions to a greater extent than they are described. 

Great credit is due to the editor for having made accessible this novel to students of 
German. In so doing he had to abridge the original from 465 to 106 pages. Complete omission 
of ten chapters with many other cuts meant sacrificing a great number of characters and epi- 
sodes. Doubtless he regrets the necessity as much as we do. There are some elements which 
were left out without harm. There are others one does not like to miss, e.g., the business trans- 
acted with the baker, and the deal with Mr. Blumenthal, although these omissions were in- 
evitable due to lack of space. The omission of the scene in the opera, however, cuts out so 
pertinent a remark on the cowlike and cuddling behavior of loving couples listening to music, 
and Pat’s last ride from the sanatorium and back, when she looks at the beauty of the world 
and the road home, is so infinitely pathetic that we are left with a sense of personal loss. It 
seems unfortunate, too, that the editor was forced to eliminate the social protest note struck 
in the museum scene when the unemployed lounging amidst the works of art provide this 
shocking contrast: 
ein trostloses Bild dessen, was die Menschheit in tausenden von Jahren erreichen und nicht 
— konnte: den Gipfel ewiger Kunstwerke, aber nicht einmal Brot genug fiir jeden ihrer 

riider. 


Finally, there are passages which belong to the love story but were probably eliminated be- 
cause they “might render the story unsuitable for class use,” as the editor’s foreword says. 
Though the publishers assure us that “this has been done without any damage to the hearty, 
realistic spirit of the novel,’ one might seriously doubt how strongly its artistic value is 
affected by such expurgation. For iastance, each implication of Robby and Pat not being 
married is anxiously avoided. That deprives the reader of two little episodes as charming as 
humorous. Furthermore, the beautiful scene in the park, and the lovers’ last meeting together 
at night when he looks at her beauty: 


Schmales Wunder der Knie! Zartes Geheimnis der Brust! . . . Du solltest sterben? dachte ich. 
Du kannst nicht sterben. Du bist das Gliick. 


—these passages are the most precious pearls in Remarque’s prose, which ought not to be 
withheld, because they might be considered “objectionable.” After all, we are dealing with 
college students who can and do read about sex any time without our interference. It could 
not be harmful to them if they learn how a good writer makes sublime a subject which some of 
them approach the wrong way. A skilful instructor will always be able to handle the situation 
even in mixed classes. 

The vocabulary covers 30 pages and seems to be almost complete. (Kaffeekranzchen, p. 19, 
is missing; Verabredung between a man and a girl is not “appointment” but “date.”) On page 
72 there is a printing error: instead of Lungen it should read Lungenfligel, and the word should 
be in the vocabulary. Much of the vernacular is given in footnotes, some of which might be 
open to debate. (A man in Robby’s situation, p. 57, would probably not say: “for goodness 
sake” but use a stronger exclamation; note 3 on page 73 had better read: “I just can’t staid 
looking at that.’’) 

We are deeply indebted to the editor and the publishers for giving us a reading text which 
favorably contrasts with the frequent light material for the second year and acquaints the 
student with an outstanding piece of contemporary literature inaccessible to the German 
people. One more word, however, must be said about the advertisement. It mentions the 
insecurity and lawlessness of post-war Germany as shown in the novel, which “lead through 
an inevitable progression to Nazi domination and the present world upheaval.” To be sure, 
there is a riot after a political meeting in which one of the three comrades is killed, to be 
revenged later by his friend. Occasionally people are killed in the United States, too. There 
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was no greater lawlessness and insecurity in the German republic than in our country, and 
whether the development up to the rise of Naziism was inevitable is at least an open question 
which many may answer in the negative. Although Remarque takes a very definite stand 
towards social and political problems which is always implied, the book is not concerned with 
politics at all. It deals with fundamental and human issues, and therein lies its highest achieve- 
ment. 
Herz GuRADZE 
Drury College, 
Spring field, Missouri 
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Hart, James D., The Oxford Companion to American Literature. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Price, $5.00. 
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Norwood, J. E., Concerning Words, a Manual and Workbook. Revised edition. New York: 
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Pfeiler, William K., War and the German Mind. The Testimony of Men of Fiction Who Fought 
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Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $5.00. 
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1940. Price, $3.00. 
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Heller, Otto, assisted by Leon, Theodore H., The Language of Charles Sealsfield. A Study in 
Atypical Usage. Washington University Studies—New Series, Language and Literature— 
No. 11. St. Louis, July, 1941. 

Volkmann-Leander, Richard von, Pechvogel und Gliickskind, edited by Peter Hagboldt. 
(Book One—Alternate.) Heath-Chicago German Series, 1941. 


PORTUGUESE 

Dale, George I., Artigos E Contos Portugueses. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1941, 

Price, $1.50. 
SPANISH 

Del Valle-Inclan, Ramén, Sonata de Primavera, edited by Manuel Salas. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1941. Price $1.15. 

Educacién, Monthly Review, edited by Francisco Espinosa, Vols. 5-7, Nos. 40-51. San Salva- 
dor, February, 1939-May, 1941. 

Espinosa. Francisco, Panorama de la Escuela Salvadorefia. San Salvador, 1941. 
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York, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
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Hills, E. C., and Ford, J. D. M., First Spanish Course. New edition prepared with the collabora- 
tion of Guillermo Rivera. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $1.56. 

Hefler, Alden R., and Espinosa, J. E., Primeras Lecturas. Oxford Rapid Reading Texts. New 
York, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, $0.30. 

House, Ralph E., and Mapes, Erwin K., with the assistance of House, Ruth, Shorter Spanish 
Grammar. Boston, etc.: Ginn and Company, 1941. Price, $1.40. 

Keniston, Hayward, A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1941. Price, $0.80. 

Levy, Bernard, Present-Day Spanish. Revised edition. New York: Dryden Press, 1941. Price, 
$1.75. 

Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar, Los Naufragios y Relacién. Rewritten and edited by José E. 
Espinosa and E. A. Mercado. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941. Price, $0.48. 

Palacios, Eustaquio, El Alférez Real, edited by John L. Martin. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. Price, $1.30. 

Practical Spanish Handbook. A Ben F. Crowson Publication. The Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941. Price, $0.50. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH THEATER 
By S. A. RHODES 
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GERMAN SCIENCE READINGS 
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Based upon Wizingers' Chemische Plaudereien this adult 
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INTRODUCTORY PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR 
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tion of vocabulary. 
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cago. Photography by Julien Bryan. 
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A FIRST SPANISH READER 
Roessler and Remy 284 pp. List, $1.00 


Prepared for very early study this book, in the beginning lessons, uses 
only the present tense. Anecdotes, short stories, helpful little geography 
lessons and five songs give variety and interest. 


BEGINNING SPANISH 
Espinosa and Allen 349 pp. List, $1.60 


Spanish is made the language of the classroom in this easy direct-method 
course. The pupil learns to speak and write Spanish by the means of 
interesting selections and conversations. Information about South America 
is included. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Espinosa and Allen 367 pp. List, $1.76 


Each important point concerning the verb is treated separately to avoid 
confusion. The exercises are lively and practical. Lessons affording prac- 
tice in Spanish commercial correspondence offer valuable training. 
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